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Blend A Natural is blend A of the 
Filling Porcelain Improved Color Match- 
ing Guide, now stocked as a tooth color 
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have used and found blend A a perfect 
color match for the middle and gingival 
thirds of anterior teeth of most young 
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State Society Holds Successful Meeting 
in Springfield 


Robert W. McNulty, of Chicago, was named president- 

elect of the Illinois State Dental Society at the recent 

meeting of the society. Robert G. Kesel, of Chicago, 

will assume the duties of treasurer. A complete report 

of the scientific and business sessions of the convention 
is given in the following report. 


On Thursday, May 11, 1944, the 80th 
annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Dental Society, held atsthe Abraham Lin- 
coln hotel in Springfield, came to an 
auspicious close. Just eighty years ago 
A. C. Van Sant, of Princeton, as first 
president, conducted the initial meeting 
of the state society which was held in 
Chicago. The records are sketchy on 
what kind of a meeting this first one was 
but there is no question about the 80th 
annual meeting; with President Frank 
Hurlstone, of Chicago, and his officers 
presiding this was a wonderful meeting 
in the minds of the 761 registered at- 
tendants. 

Sunday, May 7, although not officially 
opening day for the meeting, saw many 
members in Springfield. Several commit- 
tees had official and unofficial meetings. 
The Local Arrangements Committee un- 
der J. T. Yates, of Springfield, put the 
final polish on plans which had been in 
the making for months. Booths and ex- 
hibits were set up under the direction of 
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Carl W. Holz, of the Exhibits Commit- 
tee. Last minute hotel accommodations 
were arranged by E. B. Ratliff, of the 
Hotel Committee, while arrivals kept an 
eye on the weather. George W. Mills set 
up his Information and Announcements 
booth in the lobby and functioned there 
with his committee during the entire 
meeting. 

With other societies over the country, 
Illinois dedicated this convention to the 
Horace Wells .Centenary. The Wells 
Committee was under the chairmanship 
of John J. Donelan, Sr. In 1844 Dr. 
Wells, a dentist, demonstrated and pro- 
claimed the effectiveness of nitrous oxide 
as an anesthetic for surgical procedures ; 
the official program carried his picture 
and a short story about him and many 
speakers, including A.D.A. president 
Capt. C. Raymond Wells, made refer- 
ence to his work. 

On Monday May 8, the Executive 
Council had its first meeting. The Ex- 








ecutive Council is made up of the fol- 
lowing officers and councilmen: Presi- 
dent Frank J. Hurlstone ; President-elect 
Ned A. Arganbright ; Vice-president Wil- 
fred S. Peters ; Secretary-Librarian L. H. 
Jacob; Treasurer Robert W. McNulty 
and the following councilmen from the 
various districts: H. Lyle Acton, Holmes 
C. Burt, T. A. Rost, H. M. Tarpley, L. 
G. McMillan, Howard A. Moreland, 
James A. Nowlan, Clyde C. West, Elmer 
Ebert, D. W. McEwen, R. B. Mundell 
and Robert J. Pollock. 


Sports Day 


Monday was also officially Sports Day. 
There was to be golf at the Oakcrest 
Country club arranged by H. D. Fullen- 
wider and committee; but the golfers 
were deluged out. However, there was a 
bowling congress which rolled through 
the afternoon ; the bowling chairman was 
H. B. Singler. This year, because of a 
shortage of shells, the trapshoot, under 
R. R. Blanchard was called off. Instead 
Dr. Blanchard saw service when he 
“poured” at the sports banquet in the 
evening. 

Publicity for the meeting was handled 
by John J. Donelan, Sr. and his commit- 
tee. The Reception Committee was 
headed by George E. Thoma, president 
of the local G. V. Black Dental Society. 
J. Leslie Lambert had charge of trans- 
portation. 


The sports banquet, under James 
Donelan, Monday evening was a huge 
success. Attended by about three hun- 
dred it had recreational and serious 
phases. Harry Pinney, staunch Illinois 
member and secretary of the A.D.A., 
acted as toastmaster; his stories were 
many and good as was the light enter- 
tainment. On the serious side the mayor 
of Springfield, His Honor John W. Kapp, 
gave a short talk as did The Honorable 
Tim Sullivan, legislator. Mr. Sullivan 
will be remembered as the man so help- 
ful to dentistry when the Gunning bill 
was being worked on. 

Tuesday started out with a breakfast 
at 8 a.m. for the component officers and 
editors. The breakfast was officiated at 
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by the President-elect Ned Arganbright, 
who told some of his views and plans for 
the coming year. President Frank Hurl- 
stone, Secretary Jacob and the editor 
addressed the meeting briefly. A plea 
was made to the component editors for 
more component news for the JOURNAL. 

At 10 a.m. the first general session was 
held in the ballroom. The invocation was 
by the Rev. Vernon L. Shontz, the ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Kapp and 
the response by past president Neil Ved- 
der. President Hurlstone then gave his 
address, which was discussed by Howard 
A. Moreland, councilman from Cairo. 
The final morning business was the re- 
port of the Necrology Committee by G. 
W. Akerly, chairman; sixty-one mem- 
bers of the state society have died during 
the past year. 

The whole of Tuesday afternoon was 
given over to Clarence O. Simpson, of 
St. Louis, on the subject “We Cannot 
Afford to Neglect Radiodontic Service.” 
Dr. Simpson gave an illustrated lecture 
(with remarks on the side) followed by 
a practical demonstration. 


Annual Banquet 


Tuesday evening was devoted to the 
annual banquet at which President 
Hurlstone presided. Governor Dwight 
H. Green, of the state of Illinois, gave an 
excellent address. He stressed the fact 
that his administration had and would 
always consult dentistry and medicine 
first in state matters relating to health. 
In a fitting ceremony Neil Vedder, past 
president, presented a bronze plaque to 
the retiring president, Frank Hurlstone ; 
this in only a small way expresses the 
appreciation of the society for the work 
of the past year. 

Wednesday morning again started out 
bright and early with a 7 :30 a.m. break- 
fast for the clinicians. Under Herbert 
E. Weis, clinic chairman, forty-seven 
table clinics were well distributed in all 
branches of dentistry. Three dental 
schools, Northwestern, Loyola and Wash- 
ington University, presented group clinics 
and a number of army and navy clini- 
cians were present through the courtesy 











of Col. Arnett P. Matthews, of the Sixth 
Service Command, and Capt. J. A. Tar- 
tre, of Great Lakes Naval Training 
Center. 


Wednesday Lectures 


There were three lectures Wednesday 
afternoon. One by Roscoe H. Volland, 
of Iowa City, treasurer of the American 
Dental Association and recognized au- 
thority on gold inlays, was on “The 
Making of Wax Patterns.” The second, 
a combined: paper and motion picture, 
was given by William H. Crawford on 
“A Survey of Twenty Amalgam Alloys.” 
Dr. Crawford is dean of Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Dentistry. The third 
lecture was by Kenneth W. Penhale, of 
Chicago, on “Practical Procedures in 
Oral Surgery.” Dr. Penhale, well 
known oral surgeon, is a member of the 
faculty of Loyola University Medical 
School and Northwestern University 
Dental School. 

The second general session was held 
Wednesday evening. Capt. C. Raymond 
Wells, D.C., U.S.N.R., talked on the 
subject “Dentistry Faces the Future.” 
Capt. Wells is president of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association and Chief Den- 
tal Officer of the Sele@tive Service Sys- 
tem. Before beginning his regular ad- 
dress he paid tribute to Wm. I. McNeil 
for doing an excellent job under trying 
circumstances as State Director of Pro- 
curement and Assignment for Dentists. 
Dr. Wells then talked on the obligation 
of the American Dental Association in 
establishing a dental policy for the na- 
tion. He told something of what has been 
done by organized dentistry, what is be- 
ing done now, and prophesied to a slight 
degree for the future of American den- 
tistry. 

After the talk by Capt. Wells there 
was a business session. A proposed 
amendment to the by-laws was passed ; 
this amended article 10, section 1 so that 
the Executive Council may now designate 
the dates of the annual meeting. Elections 
were also held for the office of president- 
elect and vice-president. Robert W. 
McNulty, of Chicago, treasurer of the 
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society for the past four years and new 
dean of Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, Dental School, Loyola University, 
was named president-elect. J. T. Yates, 
of Springfield, chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee was elected 
vice-president. The following councilmen 
were elected from the districts, where 
vacancies arose this year. Group 1, L. E. 
Steward, Peoria, to replace T. A. Rost, 
retiring, Bloomington; Group 2, W. J. 
Gonwa, Chrisman, to replace L. G. Mc- 
Millan, Danville; Group 3, Jerome L. 
Wilher and Robert Hasterlik, Chicago, 
to replace James A. Nowlan and Clyde 
C. West, Chicago. 


Proposed Amendments 


Two amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws were placed before the so- 
ciety. The first is to change the ruling 
regarding life members so that while 
members will still become life members 
after twenty-five consecutive years of 
membership they will not be exempt from 
paying dues until age sixty-five. The 
second amendment proposed to make 
the new Research Committee a standing 
committee of the society. These amend- 
ments will be voted upon at the next 
annual meeting. 


Thursday morning, the final session of 
the year, consisted of two scientific papers 
and the closing general session. The first 
essayist was Carl O. Flagstad, of Minne- 
apolis, who gave a lecture illustrated with 
colored slides and colored motion pic- 
tures on “Immediate Denture Service.” 
Dr. Flagstad is professor and chairman of 
the department of denture prosthesis at 
the University of Minnesota, School of 
Dentistry. The second essayist was Eu- 
gene W. Skinner, Ph.D., of Chicago, who 
showed slides and lectured on “A Critical 
Analysis of Acrylic Resins Used for Den- 
ture Construction.” Dr. Skinner is pro- 
fessor of physics at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School. 

At the final session the new officers 
were installed and committees for the 
coming year were announced. The fol- 

(Continued on page 196) 





The President’s Annual Address 





By Frank J. Hurtstong, D.D:S. 


The following address was given by Frank J. Hurlstone, 

president of the Illinois State Dental Society, at the 

opening session of the 80th annual meeting of the 
society on May 9 in Springfield. 


We are assembled here this morning 
to inaugurate and subsequently to con- 
duct the 80th annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. As its pre- 
siding officer, and as spokesman for the 
society’s administrative personnel, I wish 
to extend to you a most cordial welcome. 
It is our sincere hope that you find your 
stay pleasant, your accommodations sat- 
isfactory, and that by the time you leave 
you will have acquired enough new ideas 
to have made it worth your while to at- 
tend. 


Wells Centennial 


Coming as it does on the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the practical ap- 
plication of general anesthesia, it is our 
privilege to join with the rest of our 
colleagues throughout the nation in the 
movement to commemorate this great 
discovery and to honor the dentist who 
made this contribution to mankind. In 
order that the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety may record permanently its grati- 
tude, this meeting has been dedicated to 
the Horace Wells Centennial. 

A tremendous amount of energy and 
time has been spent by the committees 
to surmount the present day difficulties 
in arranging this meeting. I would be 
decidedly ungrateful if I failed to recog- 
nize this or failed to be the first to ex- 
press my personal thanks. My apprecia- 
tion and gratitude are not confined only 
to this group, but to all committeemen 
and to the membership itself for the loyal 
cooperation and aid I have received this 
year. This splendid exhibition of sup- 
port, in addition to having the honor of 
being elected a president of the Illinois 
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State Dental Society, is something for 
which I shall be grateful all my days. 

One of the stipulations in our by-laws 
requires that the president shall address 
this session by a written essay on some 
subject connected with the duties of the 
profession. Of late years, because of 
many and varied activities, the presi- 
dential address has been confined to a 
report on the society’s state of affairs. 
This, to my mind, has been wise, and I 
gladly accept it as a precedent. I do not 
expect to offer any solutions, but I do 
hope to point out many of our problems 
with some suggestions or recommenda- 
tions based upon the experience I have 
gained this last year. 


1,490 Service Members 


War Record.—No doubt every Amer- 
ican has the war uppermost in his mind. 
Likewise every American continually 
evaluates his contributions to the prose- 
cution of the war. We as members of 
the Illinois State Dental Society can be 
proud of our record. About 1,490 of our 
members are now serving in the armed 
forces. About 14 per cent of the dental 
corps comes from the state of Illinois. 
Our mailing list discloses addresses on 
all fronts and ranks ranging from first 
lieutenant to colonel in the army and 
from lieutenant junior grade to captain 
in the navy. 

A map has been prepared by the sec- 
retary to show the home locations and 
the names of our members now in the 
armed forces. It is on display in the 
exhibit hall. An inspection will reveal 
that all communities within the state 
have contributed an equitable share of 
men. 














A computation of the exact amount of 
bonds purchased by the members would 
be too difficult a task for the secretary’s 
office. From the survey made during the 
Fourth War Loan Drive, however, a 
fairly good estimate was made. It showed 
the average purchase of bonds to be $800 
to $900 per member. 

In the future, and especially during 
the Fifth War Loan Drive which is to 
be launched next month, I suggest that 
all members comply with whatever man- 
ner your officers may devise to record 
bond purchases. At some later date, 
public attention undoubtedly will be 
focused on the source of all financial 
support in the war effort. Surely we all 
want a satisfactory and _ indisputable 
record for dentistry. 

The society has and no doubt will 
continue to participate in the salvage 
drive for vital materials. Although the 
emergency need seems to have passed, 
all members are requested to continue 
the collection of vital material and to 
dispose of their scrap through an au- 
thorized local scrap dealer. 


Plans for the Disabled 


A new responsibility assumed by the 
state of Illinois is vocational rehabilita- 
tion, including physical rehabilitation for 
disabled persons other than veterans who 
have service connected disabilities and 
who are not eligible for treatment or 
training by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. This group consists of the mer- 
chant marine, WAvEs, wacs, Seabees, 
and defense groups such as the Aircraft 
Warning Service, Civil Air Patrol and 
United States Citizens Defense Corps, 
who might be injured in the line of 
duty. 

Based upon the present figure of 
50,000, the reasonable expectancy is 
that thousands will be returned to civil 
life with some mental or physical dis- 
ability. Through established rehabilita- 
tion offices located in various parts of 
the state and under the supervision of 
the Director of Registration and Educa- 
tion of Illinois, the necessary assistance 
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will be given to restore these veterans to 
a condition whereby they again may 
resume a life of self-support and inde- 
pendence. Vocational training and med- 
ical and dental care will be given under 
a decentralized plan by the civilian prac- 
titioner in private institutions, hospitals 
or offices. This is not to be done upon a 
charitable fee basis, but at the prevailing 
fee for that community, and such dental 
services to be performed by members of 
the Illinois State Dental Society only. 
An invitation to participate in the 
formulation of a dental plan was ex- 
tended to your society by the state offi- 
cials; the society’s Committee on 
Public Welfare is now undertaking to 
draft a satisfactory plan subject to 
whatever changes might be necessary to 
meet new conditions that arise either 
during the war or following it. 


General Business 


With our attention focused on the 
war, it would be quite easy for many of 
our peacetime activities or routine busi- 
ness to be overlooked or slighted. This 
is not the case, however; and as the fol- 
lowing record will show, our organiza- 
tion has progressed. Plans to meet our 
postwar problems are receiving attention. 

Membership.—The foundation of any 
organization is its membership. Through : 
diligent work by the Membership Com- 
mittee and the secretary’s office, the 
roster has expanded to 5,065 names. 
This is an increase of forty-five over last 
year. Noteworthy is the fact that there 
were only fifty-five delinquent members. 
The figures to date indicate that the 
1944 membership will exceed that of the 
previous year. As of April 30, 4,655 
have paid their current dues. 

Dental Education—Our prewar sys- 
tem of dental education has felt the full 
impact of the war. To meet the demands 
of the armed forces for dentists, it has 
been necessary for the schools to operate 
on an accelerated basis. Dental schools 
are now accepting students every nine 
months and are graduating classes every 
nine months. By the elimination of the 





usual summer vacation, a four-year aca- 
demic course is covered in three calendar 
years, thus making available many addi- 
tional dentists for military service. Nat- 
urally, this has changed the outward 
appearance of the schools to that of 
military institutions inasmuch as fully 90 
per cent of the student body is made up 
of men assigned to school by the army or 
navy. These two services have contracted 
to fill 55 per cent of each school’s en- 
rollment, leaving the remaining 45 per 
cent to be selected from the ranks of 
men classified as 4F or deferred by selec- 
tive service and women. Lack of capac+ 
ity enrollment of this group outside the 
armed forces will reduce replacements 
in civilian practice, and if the war con- 
tinues long it will become a serious prob- 
lem for dentistry to overcome. In the 
near future there may be a reduction in 
the number of dental students trained 
under army and navy auspices. 


Publication 


Illinois Dental Journal.—This is the 
first full year that the JouRNAL has been 
published under the present editorship. 
Without fear of contradiction, I feel I 
can say that the standard of quality has 
been maintained. Further, in comparison 
with other state publications, it ranks 
with the best, and its number of out-of- 
state readers is constantly increasing. 

Dental Health Education—lIn its 
function as a liaison between the various 
state departments and the management 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, the 
committee has continued the splendid 
relationship that has been developed. 
Among its major accomplishments dur- 
ing the year are: (1) the inauguration 
and the successful operation of the Den- 
tal Corrective Phase of the Victory 
Corps Physical Fitness Program in co- 
operation with the Department of Pub- 
lic Health and the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction ; (2) the formulation of a 
program for industrial dental hygiene, 
which has been approved and accepted 
by the state of Illinois and a number of 
the larger industries; and (3) the ap- 
pointment of representatives to the ad- 


visory and executive committees of 
numerous influential lay groups, such as 
the Illinois Joint Committee on School 
Health, the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the Illinois State Nu- 
trition Committee. 

At the solicitation of the Illinois Joint 
Committee on School Health, this com- 
mittee has undertaken to draft a dental 
program to be incorporated into a gen- 
eral plan to extend training in health 
and physical education in the public 
schools. This is prescribed by the Illinois 
Health and Educational Law, effective 
July 1, 1944. Naturally, a program of 
this type must be comprehensive enough 
to include suitable background courses in 
all teacher-training institutions. The 
material, compiled with the aid of a 
larger special committee, has been pre- 
sented to and well received by the Joint 
Committee. Although final acceptance 
has not been given at this time, it is 
more than likely that many of the sub- 
mitted suggestions will be followed. 

Before passing on from this particular 
subject, I, for matter of record, would 
like to commend the Department of Pub- 
lic Health, the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Department of Reg- 
istration and Education. Each depart- 
ment is directed by strong and deter- 
mined men who not only recognize the 
health problems as they actually are, but 
who sincerely endeavor to solve them in 
a sane and efficient manner. 


Legislation 


Dental Legislation—The only rebuff 
dentistry suffered this year in Illinois was 
the defeat of the Gunning Amendments. 
This bill, devised to eliminate many un- 
desirable and injurious practices, was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives by 
thirteen votes. Although greatly handi- 
capped by the death of Senator Thomas 
P. Gunning, steps are already being taken 
to overcome all opposition to legislation 
to protect the public and to insure them 
of dental services of a high standard. 
The entire membership should cooperate 
and join in this effort. 

Additional support could be had and 
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a larger block created if all dental office 
personnel were organized as they should 
be. Because it has been found that the 
number of votes involved has great influ- 
ence on legislative bodies, the affiliate 
groups, such as dental assistants, recep- 
tionists and technicians, should be en- 
couraged to develop their organizations. 
In my own mind I am convinced that 
this should be done even to the extent 
of creating special committees within 
our own organizations to cooperate and 
to assist. 


Two Laws Enacted 


The last session of the Legislature was 
not a total loss, however. Two laws of 
great significance were enacted. One was 
Senate Bill 396, now known as the IIli- 
nois Health and Educational Law, which 
makes our extensive program of dental 
health education possible. The other was 
Senate Bill 244 which enables the local 
committees at county levels to establish 
fulltime public health departments. Un- 
der the latter act, it is stipulated that a 
dentist will be a member of each county 
advisory committee and will help shape 
the health policies to be established in 
his county. 

Infraction of Laws.eGetting a law on 
the statute books is only half the fight 
for any special interest group that seeks 
legalistic solution to its problem. Protect- 
ing that law from the threat of successful 
court challenge is an even harder task. 
This has been the experience of all our 
law enforcement committees. It has been 
our good fortune that these committees 
have always been made up of men who 
expect little in return for the time and 
effort they expend to correct many of the 
deplorable conditions in dental practice 
in this state. In reviewing the records 
for this year, it will be found that four 
dental licenses were revoked, and that 
one impostor who had succeeded in mas- 
querading as a dentist for a number of 
years was exposed. Perhaps more signifi- 
cant than the successful prosecution of 
individual cases is the committee’s suc- 
cess in maintaining a complete under- 
standing and friendship with the law en- 


forcing agencies of the state. The 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion is putting forth vigorous efforts to 
remedy the present conditions brought 
about by an unfortunate court decision. 


State Board 


During the last year there have been 
some changes in the personnel of the 
Board of Dental Examiners. Fortunately, 
it has not impaired the efficiency nor the 
quality of the Board. Organized dentis- 
try in Illinois can feel that it has a 
Board which is equal to any in existence 
and which has the energy to meet often 
enough to dispose of the numerous cases 
and to solve the many problems which 
confront it. 

Sales Tax.—The majority of Supreme 
Court decisions have been disadvanta- 
geous rather than beneficial to organ- 
ized dentistry. There is always the ex- 
ception, however. Recently this august 
body found the 1941 amendments to the 
Occupational Sales Tax Law unconsti- 
tutional, and as a consequence the collec- 
tion of the tax reverts to conditions 
before attempted revision. At that time 
many of the items such as gold, facings, 
teeth and acrylic materials were nontax- 
able. The dealers whose responsibility it 
is to remove the tax have been notified 
officially of this decision and are now tak- 
ing steps to correct the present situation. 

Department of Public Welfare —Offi- 
cial representatives of your society were 
granted the privilege to discuss the dental 
programs and their administration with 
the director and the superintendent of 
the Department of Public Health. As a 
result of these conferences, a separate 
dental department has been established 
and salary adjustments have been ob- 
tained. 

Study Club—Congested trains, ra- 
tioned gas and overworked dentists made 
the conduct of the usual number of 
study clubs impractical. To offset the 
loss of these beneficial refresher courses, 
the creation of a postgraduate assembly 
was conceived. Under the efficient su- 
pervision of its chairman and with the 
cooperation of the Department of Public 
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Health, an intensive full day-and-evening 
program treating the subjects of war 
medicine and war surgery was formu- 
lated and given in Rock Island, East St. 
Louis and Decatur. Reactions and com- 
ments have indicated that annual repeti- 
tion of an assembly on other phases of 
dentistry is desirable. Not only does it 
accomplish its chief objective in bringing 
a quality program to conveniently located 
cities, but it also does a good job of 
public relations by creating front-page 
news in the various localities selected. 


Special Committee 


Research Committee.—At times dur- 
ing the year various standing committees, 
whose duties are strictly administrative, 
are confronted with problems of a highly 
scientific or technical nature. In order 
that these committees may have a source 
of reliable information, a special com- 
mittee has been created to cooperate and 
assist in solving many of the perplexing 
questions on diet, supplementation of 
chemicals in drinking water, to curtail 
dental caries, and to verify the accuracy 
of many public statements through the 
press or radio. 

American Dental Association Delega- 
tion.—Every year, through your delega- 
tion to the meeting of the American 
Dental Association, it is the privilege of 
your society to participate in the discus- 
sion and consideration of problems of 
national scope. It has been my personal 
privilege to have served as a delegate for 
three consecutive years. From the experi- 
ence gained in that time, I feel that with 
as large a delegation as we have, it could 
act more efficiently if it were to organize 
into various subcommittees well in ad- 
vance of the American Dental Associa- 
tion meeting. Each committee should 
be assigned a subject pertinent to the 
business of our national society for study, 
and should make a report with recom- 
mendations at a meeting prior to the 
official call of the House of Delegates. 
Only in this way can all delegates be- 
come familiar with many of the existing 
problems and help bring about a wise 
correction. 





Central Office—One has to serve as 
president to fully realize what efficiency 
is maintained at the central office. In the 
turbulent times in which we are now liv- 
ing, a well managed office and an ac- 
curate record of activities are essential 
and vital. We are fortunate in having 
an efficient and capable secretary and 
staff. 

Administrative Personnel.—I likewise 
wish to thank and to commend the mem- 
bers of the Ad Interim Committee, the 
Executive Council and various commit- 
tees for the splendid work they have 
done. Many times during the year they 
have put aside their own business to 
make trips in order that the current af- 
fairs of the society could be considered 
and properly adjusted. Credit must be 
given to these groups for whatever suc- 
cess this organization has had this year. 


Health Programs 


It would be presumptuous for anyone 
to attempt to forecast accurately what 
is in the future for dentistry. We are in 
a crucial period that is influenced by two 
great disturbances of our national life; 
namely, the economic collapse of the 
thirties and the war. As a result, the 
pattern of the American way of living 
has been changed and numerous plans 
have come into being to improve the 
conditions of our people. Farm, labor 
and business groups all seem to want to 
arrange a program for the masses. 

Health services are usually offered as 
special inducements to attract support. 
The popularity of the plan is in propor- 
tion to the size of the pressure group 
sponsoring it. Some groups have de- 
veloped so that politicians have seized 
upon them as vote-getters and have 
placed their demands in legislative form. 
When failing to meet the standards 
which would permit dentistry to retain its 
professional relationship to the public 
and the opportunity to progress, the plan 
becomes a menace. It should be re- 
pudiated by flat rejection. We do, how- 
ever, have an obligation as a professional 
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society to offer well considered and prac- 
tical dental health programs for the 
people of this state. To accomplish this 
in a democracy will require forethought, 
planning and extensive campaigning. In 
our small organization it will be neces- 
sary for all members to be informed and 
to act to influence public opinion. Only 


by successfully meeting every issue in this 
manner will we be able to merit a con- 
tinued existence. I have every con- 
fidence that organized dentistry has the 
intelligence and the ability to meet every 
challenge and that it will retain its pres- 
ent favorable relationship to society.— 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


DISCUSSION 


By Howarp A. More anp, D.D:S. 


It is a great privilege to be afforded 
an opportunity to discuss the interesting 
and informative address to which we 
have just listened. I am sure that every 
person who has been fortunate enough 
to hear the address of our president has 
a better understanding of the duties and 
problems of the members of our pro- 
fession. So long as men of the character, 
ability and integrity of President Hurl- 
stone are entrusted with the responsibility 
of guiding our society, we may be assured 
that whatever the future holds for us as 
a profession, the welfare of our member- 
ship and the many people we serve will 
be safeguarded. His administration has 
been a most successful one. 

In President Hurlstone’s annual ad- 
dress, he has given us a clear resumé of 
the past year’s activities that reflects his 
close study of those affairs that concern 
us as a society and a profession. I can 
find no logical reason for not accepting 
his recommendations, for he has arrived 
at these conclusions following thoughtful 
and unbiased study of our needs during 
this year of his administration. His rec- 
ommendations should carry weight and 
are deserving of our most serious con- 
sideration. 


Horace Wells Centennial 


It is a fine thought to dedicate this 
8oth annual meeting to the Horace Wells 
Centennial, for there has been no greater 
gift to this essential profession of ours 
and to mankind than general anesthesia. 


I shall not presume to comment on all 
the points of his address which deserve 
the emphasis of repetition, particularly 
since time is limited and this audience 
is a very well-informed one. I am also 
well aware of the fact that you have an 
important and lengthy program which 
will follow; so, I shall confine my re- 
marks to those matters on which I am 
best informed. 

It is a worthwhile suggestion that the 
president’s address be confined to the 
reports of the society’s activities, as every 
member should be interested in the af- 
fairs of his society. 


Increased Membership 


Membership.—The increase in mem- 
bership to the staggering number, 5,065, 
is quite significant. It means that the II- 
linois State Dental Society has become so 
attractive that the highest number of 
practicing dentists of all time are now 
registered as members. A great many 
factors operate to bring about this condi- 
tion, among which may be mentioned 
public health service, favorable legisla- 
tion, our splendid monthly dental jour- 
nal, the opportunities for frequent meet- 
ings of city and component societies and 
the postgraduate courses of study clubs 
which have been made available. (Pres- 
ent war conditions have temporarily pre- 
vented these meetings. ) 

Dental Health Education.—The work 
of the Dental Health Education Com- 
mittee has been exceptionally good this 
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year under the direction of Chairman 
Lloyd Dodd and committee. Among its 
major accomplishments during the year 
are the Victory Corps Physical Fitness 
Program of the Department. of Public 
Health Dentistry and the formulation of 
a program for industrial dental hygiene 
which has been accepted by the state of 
Illinois. The future of dental health 
education can continue to be very 
bright; but it must have the support of 
a state society such as this and all com- 
ponents and dentists in it, to continue the 
successful road to health education. 


Plans for Delegates 


American Dental Association Delega- 
tion.—In discussing this phase of the 
president’s address, I think it a good 
idea with as large a delegation as we 
have. It can function much more eff- 
ciently if organized into various sub- 
committees in advance of the American 








Dental Association meeting, and if each 
delegate better prepares himself for the 
obligations of the meeting. I heartily 
endorse this suggestion. 


Central Office 


Central Office—Too much cannot be 
said about the efficiency maintained at 
the Central Office. For the many accu- 
rate records and the complete history of 
each year’s activities, much credit goes 
to our good secretary, L. H. Jacobs, and 
a member of his staff who is most capable 
and dependable, the one and only Miss 
Sadie Alloway—the one who knows more 
about our society than do its members. 

In closing this discussion, may I en- 
dorse President Hurlstone’s commenda- 
tion of all those members who with our 
officers have labored in this past year 
with unselfish zeal to promote the inter- 
ests of this society and profession.—Cairo, 
Illinois. 


STATE SOCIETY HOLDS SUCCESSFUL MEETING IN SPRINGFIELD 
(Continued from page 189) 


lowing men will head the standing com- 
mittees of the state society: Program, 
Harold Hillenbrand; Clinic, Clifton B. 
Clarno; Necrology, Warren Willman; 
Board of Censors, J. Hosmer Law; In- 
fraction of Code of Ethics, Chester C. 
Blakely; Infraction of Laws, L. W. 
Hughes; Public Policy, John W. Green ; 
Inter-Professional Relations, J. Roy Blay- 
ney ; Military Affairs, C. L. Cassell ; Den- 
tal Health Education, Lloyd H. Dodd; 
Study Club, Arthur E. Glawe ; Member- 
ship, James E. Mahoney; Relief, John 
E. McGuire; Transportation, W. J. 
Gresens and Public Welfare, Robert I. 
Humphrey. The complete list of com- 
mitteemen will appear in the June issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

The following members will serve as 
delegates and alternates to the meeting 
of the American Dental Association in 
Omaha this fall: Delegates: N. A. Argan- 
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bright, L. H. Jacob, R. W. McNulty, 
Harold Oppice, Joseph B. Zielinski, 
Harry Hartley, James H. Keith, Robert 
I. Humphrey, L. W. Hughes, Glenn E. 
Cartwright, Harold Welch, F. A. Far- 
rell, Wm. I. McNeil, Robert G. Kesel, 
L. H. Dodd, T. A. Rost, J. W. Green, 
J. E. Mahoney, Hugh M. Tarpley, 
Howard A. Moreland, H. Lyle Acton, 
Walter Gonwa, Lloyd C. Blackman and 
Philip J. Kartheiser. 

Alternates: Elmer Ebert, Frank J. 
Hurlstone, E. W. Baumann, Michael 
DeRose, J. L. Wilher, R. B. Mundell, D. 
W. McEwen, J. A. Nowlan, Earl Boul- 
ger, B. Placek, Samuel Rakow, Wm. P. 
Schoen, C. L. Snyder, L. E. Steward, 
Harry Emerson, Harry Brown, J. Ralph 
Griebler, Robert A. Hundley, John J. 
Donelan, Sr., Ben Sherrard, H. C. Burt, 
R. G. Nicholson, Walter W. Winter and 
Elton C. Horr. 
















R. Ww. McNulty 
Appointed New 
Dean at Loyola 
Dental School 


According to an announcement 
by the Rev. Joseph M. Egan, S.J.,” 
president of Loyola University, on 
May 1, Dr. Robert W. McNulty, 
’ acting dean of the Chicago Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery, Dental , 

School, Loyola University, was made dean of that school. The appointment was a 
logical one and a just reward for the past eighteen years which he has given to 
teaching and executive positions at Loyola. 

Dr. McNulty was born in Braidwood, Illinois in 1897. He was graduated from 
Hanover College, Indiana in 1918 with high scholastic and athletic honors receiving 
letters in both baseball and basketball and the Shelly medal for attaining the highest 
average in chemistry and biology. 

Dr. McNulty did not go immediately into dental school but was employed as a 
chemist by the Illinois Steel Company and by Swift and Company. In 1922 he took 
two tremendous steps; he married Gertrude West, of Chicago, and matriculated at 
the Chicago College of Dental Surgery. In 1926 he was graduated from that institu- 
tion as valedictorian of his class. He is a member of Delta Sigma Delta fraternity 
and Omicron Kappa Upsilon. 

The new dean has been successively clinical instructor, registrar, assistant professor 
of dental anatomy, dental history and economics and assistant dean. For many years 
he has been editor of The Bur, alumni organ of the dental school. Dr. McNulty has 
a B.A. degree from Hanover, a D.D.S. and an M.A. degree from Loyola. 

Dr. McNulty was Grand Master of the Chicago Auxiliary of Delta Sigma Delta 
fraternity and has been chairman of many committees in the Chicago Dental Society. 
He is a member of the West Suburban branch of the Chicago Dental Society, the 
Illinois State Dental Society and the American Dental Association. For three years 
he was a member of the Executive Council of the state society. He was head of the 
Relief Committee of the state society and has been treasurer since 1940. He has 
served as an American Dental Association delegate numerous times. 

So, with this marvelous background, it is fitting and proper that the authorities of 

(Continued on page 227) 
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The Present Status of Dentistry in the 
Armed Forces 


The following article contains the texts of the two 
most recent bills introduced into Congress which deal 
directly with dentistry in the armed forces. The report 
is from the Committee on Legislation of the American 
Dental Association, of which committee Sterling V. 
Mead, of Washington, D. C., is chairman. 


The introduction of two new bills 
(H.R. 4216 and S. 1809) into Congress 
which deal with the army and navy 
dental corps has aroused further interest 
among the members of the profession re- 
garding the status of dentistry in the 
armed forces. 

H.R. 4216, which is a bill “to pro- 
vide more efficient dental care for the 
personnel of the United States Navy,” 
was introduced on February 17 by L. 
Mendel Rivers, of South Carolina. 
S. 1809, which would “remove the limi- 
tations on the right to command of offi- 
cers of the Dental Corps of the Army 
which limits such officers to command 
in that corps,” was introduced by Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, acting 
for Sen. Robert R. Reynolds, of North 
Carolina. 

So that all members, whether they are 
in military service or in civilian practice, 
may have an opportunity to understand 
the present situation and know what 
steps the American Dental Association is 
taking to improve the status of dentists 
in the armed forces, the text of the two 
bills and a report from the Committee 
on Legislation of the American Dental 
Association are given in the following 
pages. 

H.R. 4216. Be it enacted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
Assembled, that (1) the Secretary of the 
Navy be authorized and directed, no 
later than sixty days after this Act be- 
comes law, to establish a Dental Depart- 
ment in the Navy, which shall function 
under the Surgeon General as is now 


provided in the case of the Medical De- 
partment. 

(2) To provide that the functions of 
the Dental Department shall be of such 
professional, technical, and administra- 
tive nature as pertain to the conduct of 
the naval dental service, including co- 
operation with the Medical Department 
in all matters of mutual and 
cognizance. 

(3) To provide that personnel of the 
Dental Department shall consist of (a) 
officers of the Dental Corps, one of whom 
shall serve as Director of Dentistry and 
be ,directly responsible to the Surgeon 
General for the administration of dental 
affairs within the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery; (b) chief warrant and 
warrant officers in numbers not exceed- 
ing 5 per centum of the total number of 
officers of the Dental Corps; (c) enlisted 
personnel in such ratings and distribu- 
tion by pay grades within the ratings and 
in such numbers not to exceed 166 per 
centum of the total number of dental 
officers, as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy: Provided further, 
that nothing stated herein shall act to 
reduce the grade or rank of any person. 

(4) To provide that the Director of 
Dentistry shall be appointed by the 
President from dental officers on active 
duty and that the Director of Dentistry 
shall, while so serving, have the rank of 
Rear Admiral. 

(5) This Act to take effect immedi- 
ately upon its approval by the President. 

S. 1809. Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 


interest 
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Assembled, That the Act entitled “An 
Act making appropriation for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twelve,” approved March 3, 1911, is 
amended by striking out from the fourth 
paragraph under the heading “Medical 
Department” the sentence which reads : 
“Their right to command shall be lim- 
ited to the dental corps” (36 Stat. 1054; 
10 U.S.C. 130). 


Committee Report 


There has been much discussion of 
the present status of the dental corps in 
the armed forces, and some difficulties 
have arisen because of misstatement and 
misinterpretation of the facts in the case. 

The Committee on Legislation is 
deeply interested in the final solution of 
problems that confront dentists in the 
armed forces, but also recognizes the 
value of an informed and orderly ap- 
proach. Definite advances have already 
been made and more will be made in the 
future, but the task of overcoming long- 
standing ignorance and prejudice is not 
one that can be accomplished in a single 
day. This is merely one more of the 
problems—and an important one—that 
dentistry must solve in {ts evolution as a 
profession. 

The profession of dentistry, as a unit, 
has no hesitation in serving under a sur- 
geon general who is a member of the 
profession of medicine. This plan, dic- 
tated by the close association of dentistry 


and medicine in the interests of general 


health, is satisfactory. Members of the 
Association, in and out of the armed 
forces, therefore, have been ready to rec- 
ommend improvement in the rank and 
authority of the Surgeon General. On 
the other hand, dentistry feels that it has 
a right to approach him directly in an 
official manner on problems that con- 
cern the profession. 

‘Many of these problems that confront 
dentists in the armed forces have arisen 
from the fact that civilian practice is in- 
dividualistic. The dentist himself has the 
final voice in decisions and procedures 
of practice. In the armed forces, how- 


ever, it is of the utmost importance that 
this individualism be made secondary to 
the effective action of the dental corps as 
a military unit. This demands the estab- 
lishment of military regulations and dis- 
cipline, both of which are essential to 
the organization and maintenance of an 
effective military unit. Many dental of- 
ficers, for example, are dissatisfied with 
the advancement that they receive in 
the services. Such advancement is not 
based upon a haphazard and arbitrary 
program, but upon a complex policy 
that limits the number and frequency of 
promotions in all branches of the serv- 
ice. Changes in this policy in the inter- 
ests of dentists and their work have been 
made and will continue to be made, but 
it is important to remember that such 
changes are not readily brought about 
and are made by the authorities only 
when they are compatible with the best 
interests of the services at large. Many 
dentists, to cite another example, feel 
that they have been assigned to positions 
not related to their experience and abil- 
ities. This also is a problem on which 
progress has been made, but it is also 
one, to be plain spoken, that will never 
be solved entirely because it involves the 
opinion of the individual and the urgent 
necessities of the military program. 


Improvements Noted 


All of this should not cause any one to 
believe that perfection has been attained 
by any dental corps. There is need for 
improvement. The members of the den- 
tal corps know this to be true, and the 
chiefs of the medical departments of the 
army and navy know this to be true. On 
many points, the latter admit it, but 
they also feel that matters are being 
made more satisfactory as rapidly as 
possible and that improvement must 
come step by step so that there will be 
no interference in the common objective 
of complete and final victory. 

Autonomy in the Dental Corps of 
Armed Services ——With this preliminary 
statement as a background, the much- 
debated subject of autonomy for the 
dental corps of the armed services can 
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be examined. Autonomy may be de- 
fined as the power, right or condition of 


self-government or, in its secondary 
meaning, as practical independence with 
nominal subordination. This definition 
is important since it provides the basis for 
a better understanding of a much mis- 
understood subject. 


Recognized Health Service 


Dentistry had a long and difficult 
road to travel in demonstrating to the 
medical profession and other groups that 
it was worthy of recognition as an au- 
thentic health service. Today, dentis- 
try is recognized as an essential factor 
in health service. From its very begin- 
ning as a profession, dentistry has been 
autonomous. It has, however, main- 
tained close and consistent relations with 
the other health service professions. 
Through the years, dentistry has devel- 
oped its own system of education, its own 
program for dental health, its own state 
board and licensing system and its own 
regulatory legislation. In many other 
ways, it has been separate from the prac- 
tice of medicine. There is every reason 
to believe that this position is not only 
highly desirable, but also unassailably 
permanent. 


The theory is often presented in the 
armed forces that dentistry is a part of 
medicine. In view of the historical rec- 
ord, there seems to be little justification 
for such an unmodified sentiment. There 
is still less justification for its use as an 
argument that dental practice should be 
dominated by medical practice. In civil 
life, there is a very distinct separation of 
medical and dental organization. Usu- 
ally, the dentist, as such, is not given a 
footing of equality in the medical society 
or study group; or, if he is admitted, it 
is usually on the basis of associate mem- 
bership with no real voice in the affairs 
or conduct of the society. 

In military life, if dentistry is a part of 
medicine, why is the dental officer who 
is the senior of the medical officer not 





permitted to be the head of the medical 
department? Why is the dental officer 
not permitted to hold any office which 
can be held by a medical officer? 


Contradictory Positions 


Those who urge that dentistry is a 
part of medicine are usually oblivious of 
these openly contradictory positions. If 
dentistry is to be considered as a part of 
medicine in military life in order to pre- 
serve certain aspects of medicomilitary 
authority and tradition, then, to be con- 
sistent, the same recognition must be 
extended in civil life. All dentists in the 
services must have all of the rights of 
physicians. Until this is the case, dentis- 
try will consider this argument as an ill- 
advised gesture, not directed toward the 
interests of health or toward the main- 
tenance of amicable professional rela- 
tions, but toward the preservation. of 
certain privileges that can be harmful 
to both. 

On this question of autonomy, J. 
Oppie McCall has written: 


The question of autonomy for the Dental 
Corps in the Army is but one phase of the 
question of independence and autonomy for 
dentistry itself both in practice and in educa- 
tion. Those who favor the absorption of den- 
tistry into medicine may well review some of 
the difficulties that have arisen in the admin- 
istration of dental service in the army during 
this war. With the best will in the world on 
the part of medical officers and we hasten to 
credit them with that, the simple fact is that 
dentistry and dental service are too big and 
too complex to be grasped effectively by any 
human being if he must also be completely 
conversant with and able to deal with the prob- 
lems bound up in medicine and medical serv- 
ice. This is the reason for the mistakes that 
have been made. Each field is big enough in 
its own right to engage the complete attention 
of those who elect to study the problems of 
one or the other profession. 

We can agree that the Surgeon General 
must be the final and overall authority in re- 
gard to all matters having to do with the 
health of the soldier. However, as regards 
dentistry, once certain fundamental policies 
have been agreed upon, the Dental Corps, 
under its own chief, should be free to carry 
out those policies. This is our conception of 
autonomy of the Dental Corps. Nothing short 
of this can be truly satisfactory. 
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The lack of autonomy manifests itself 
in many ways, some important and others 
less so. All division chiefs or department 
heads, to give a simple example, go to the 
executive officer to obtain leave of ab- 
sence. The dental officer, because of pres- 
ent arbitrary conditions, must go to the 
medical officer and the executive officer 
for approval. It is difficult to see wherein 
the value of such discriminatory practices 
lies, or why, if they are admittedly dis- 
criminatory and valueless, they are not 
ended at once. 


Cooperation 


Cooperation Between the Professions. 
—lIt is unfortunately true that some of 
these conditions have given rise to mis- 
understanding and, in the stress of the 
times, have engendered ruffled feelings 
between the medical and the dental pro- 
fession. To offset this, however, it should 
be remembered that, in the past few 
decades, there has been a close and sym- 
pathetic relationship between the two 
professions and that cooperation in the 
interest of the patient has been almost 
universal. 

This cooperation has been built up not 
only out of a genuine understanding of 
common problems, but Also out of the 
scientific facts that tie the professions 
closely together in their service of the 
public. It is common knowledge that 
many dental operations cannot be per- 
formed intelligently and effectively with- 
out some knowledge of the patient’s phys- 
ical condition and that this can best be 
supplied by a physician. On the other 
hand, it is also impossible to administer 
to all human ailments successfully with- 
out a knowledge of dental and oral condi- 
tions. The dentist, therefore, must rely 
on the physician for certain services es- 
sential to good practice, and the physi- 
cian, in turn, must rely similarly on the 
dentist. 

In the opinion of the Committee on 
Legislation, these forms of cooperation 
between the professions are generally ac- 
cepted in civil life. There is an apparent 
unwillingness of high military officials to 
recognize this practical cooperation in 


civil life as an essential adjunct to mili- 
tary life. In addition, these high officials 
are not always aware that this coopera- 
tion is impaired or destroyed, for what- 
ever reasons, by needless regulation or 
discrimination in certain phases of mili- 
tary practice. 


No Real Difficulty 


If the relationship between the profes- 
sions in civil life could be carried over, 
without substantial change, into military 
service, there would be less misunder- 
standing and present problems would be 
diminished. The Committee on Legisla- 
tion does not believe that there is any 
real difficulty in carrying over this rela- 
tionship, provided certain military offi- 
cials are not unwilling to recognize its 
value and to take the necessary steps to 
secure and maintain it. 

Efforts of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation.—The Committee on Legislation 
and other officials and committees of the 
American Dental Association have been 
at work on these problems. Every effort 
has been made to secure correction of any 
difficulty through the action of the de- 
partment concerned. When this is not 
successful, opportunity for Congressional 
action is sought. Those familiar with the 
legislative process in the federal govern- 
ment will realize that this is a time-con- 
suming project. Comprehensive studies 
must be made and all suggestions evalu- 
ated before a plan of action is finally de- 
vised. This must then be supported by 
outstanding dentists from both civil and 
military life, and by dentists at large as 
well, before it achieves a reasonable 
chance of passage by Congress. 

The Record of the American Dental 
Association.—In order to stress the im- 
portance of the long-range program, as 
compared to the merely temporary or ex- 
pedient, let us consider the achievements 
that have already been made. 

In the first world war, many dentists 
served in the line, and dentistry had no 
standing as a profession in the selective 
service methods of that day. At the be- 
ginning of the second world war, a similar 
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condition prevailed. Through extensive 
efforts on the part of the War Service 
Committee and of the Committee on 
Legislation of the American Dental 
Association, a suitable status was secured 
for dentists under the selective service 
regulations. The profession of law has 
not been able to obtain this consideration 
for its members, and many of its members 
are serving in the line as non-commis- 
sioned officers. Dentists, on the other 
hand, who have the necessary qualifica- 
tions are taken into the service as officers 
before, or even after they have been 
drafted. 


First World War 


The report of the Surgeon General for 
1917-1918 shows that, in the American 
Expeditionary Forces alone, there were 
more than 2,000 dentists and dental stu- 
dents who were not commissioned. The 
record also shows that the dental corps 
was Closed for commissions September 18, 
1917 and was not opened again until 
October 3, 1918. The corps was closed 
again November 9g, 1918. 

Under the present Selective Service 
Act, about 200 dentists were taken into 
the armed forces as enlisted men and, of 
this number 190 have been commissioned 
to date. In addition, the dental students 
of. all of the dental schools, as well as 
those who have signified their intention 
of studying dentistry, have been given a 
definite status with the army and navy so 
that their education may be continued. 
Upon graduation, they will be taken into 
the service as commissioned officers. 

These facts are in the record. The im- 
provement in professional status for den- 
tists in this war as compared to the last 
cannot be gainsaid, and much of it is due 
to the work of committees in the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, who have been 
untiring in their presentation of the posi- 
tion and views of the members of the pro- 
fession. 

The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice.—The efforts of the Committee on 
Legislation to obtain more recognition 
for the dental department of the U. S. 


Public Health Services have met with 
success. The bill to reorganize the service, 
which contained the necessary safeguards 
for dentistry, was signed by the President 
December 1, 1943. William T. Wright, 
Jr., was named an assistant surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service with the rank of rear admiral. 
He is in charge of the Dental Division of 
the Office of the Surgeon General and has 
direct approach to the Surgeon General. 

Rear Admiral Wright will be in charge 
of all activities, policies and programs 
that relate to dental personnel, research 
and policies. He will also develop plans, 
programs and policies for the Service in 
connection with all dental activities. The 
Dental Division will also exercise profes- 
sional supervision of the dental officers 
of the service who are assigned for duty 
in other agencies of the government. 


Navy 


The Navy Dental Corps.—For many 
years, efforts have been made to secure 
the rank of rear admiral for the chief of 
the navy dental corps. These efforts met 
with the opposition of the entire Navy 
Department and they were not aided by 
the appearance of any officer of the den- 
tal corps at the legislative hearings. Yet, 
in spite of these difficulties, the bill to 
provide a rear admiral was passed by 
Congress. With this permanent rank 
secured for the head of the naval dental 
corps, the failure of the Bureau of Med- 
icine and Surgery to make provision for 
an assistant surgeon general as dental 
director in the Office of the Surgeon 
General has placed the bureau in an in- 
defensible position so far as the rights of 
dentistry are concerned. 

The bill passed by Congress created 
the permanent rank of rear admiral in 
the naval dental corps. It was under- 
stood among the members of Congress 
who aided the passage of this bill that a 
rear admiral would be-appointed and 
placed in the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. The members of the Navy De- 
partment who attempted to defeat the 
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bill centered all of their criticism on this 
one point. They argued about the diffi- 
culties that might be created if a dentist 
of the rank of rear admiral were to serve 
in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
while there was in the bureau an assistant 
surgeon general with the rank of cap- 
tain. Such arguments did not cease even 
after the assistant surgeon general had 
been promoted to the rank of rear ad- 
miral, this nullifying the original conten- 
tion. The argument then turned around 
the point that the assistant surgeon gen- 
eral’s appointment was temporary while 
that of the dental rear admiral was 
permanent. The opponents of the bill 
also conveniently lost sight of the fact 
that, while they were disputing dentis- 
try’s claim, the very condition of which 
they complained existed in regard to 
medicine: two medical officers in the 
grade of rear admiral were serving under 
an assistant surgeon general at the bu- 
reau. 


Hostility of Department 


All of this was obvious evidence that 
the Navy Department did not want a 
dental rear admiral in the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery Because he was a 
dental officer, and not because of the 
jurisdictional difficulties they cited. The 
members of Congress who aided in 
passage of the bill, however, expected 
the new dental rear admiral to be as- 
signed to the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery to administer dental affairs. 
The members of the American Dental 
Association had similar expectations. 

After his appointment, the rear ad- 
miral was sent to an inconspicuous as- 
signment. When the attention of the 
Surgeon General was called to this dis- 
appointment, it was explained to the 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, who had protested the assign- 
ment, that this was only a temporary 
matter calculated to provide indoctrina- 
tion for future work. Immediately there- 
after, Rear Admiral Lyle was named in- 
spector of dental activities, which placed 
him in a position of great service. He 


now has the opportunity to visit stations 
all over the country and, because of his 
rank, is able to make suggestions that 
will be met receptively. Already he has 
mediated the correction of many irregu- 
larities in various naval installations. The 
dental rear admiral is now also in a posi- 
tion to visit the different war theaters 
and to take his findings directly to the 
Surgeon General. 

In the navy, at the present time, den- 
tistry has parity in appointments and 
promotions. The Surgeon General is 
especially friendly to the profession and 
has been cooperative at all times. 


Two Rear Admirals 


Two rear admirals are now on active 
duty with the naval dental corps: Rear 
Adm. A. Lyle, recently appointed to that 
rank by act of Congress, and Rear Adm. 
Mack, retired, who has now returned to 
active duty as district dental officer of 
the Twelfth Naval District. 

Potential opportunities do exist at the 
present time for misunderstanding in 
fields quite remote from the sphere of the 
Surgeon General. Such controversies are 
not always carried to the highest authori- 
ties. Another point of discrepancy is the 
ratio of medical men in the rank of rear 
admiral to the dental officers in the same 
grade. The medical corps now has 
eighteen officers of the rank of rear ad- 
miral; the dental corps has two. In the 
opinion of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, this unfavorable ratio can be par- 
tially redressed by the appointment of 
dental officers as inspectors in the grade 
of rear admiral. 

In the navy dental corps, dental offi- 
cers do have the same authority (in regu- 
lations 1920) as other staff officers, but 
they are never in a position to administer 
their own affairs. This paragraph of the 
regulations is misleading since, under 
present conditions, the dental officer can 
never be the head of a medical depart- 
ment. In effect, therefore, the dental 
officer is always in a position subordinate 
to that of the medical officer holding that 
appointment. 
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The Dental Division in the Office of 
the Surgeon General may advise con- 
cerning appointments, promotions and 
supplies. The criticism offered by the 
dental profession on this point is that 
this procedure is possible only by per- 
mission of the Surgeon General and not 


by adopted regulation. Some plan of 
approach must be devised whereby a 
dental officer, through his commanding 
officer, may approach a dental director 
representing the Surgeon General with- 
out going through subordinate medical 
officers. Such a change will have the 
necessary result and the Committee on 
Legislation is actively engaged in having 
this change made. 

It has been hoped that the Surgeon 
General of the navy would authorize this 
change by a revision of departmental 
procedure in order to avoid Congres- 
sional inquiry and action. This oppor- 
tunity, however, has not been taken, and 
considerable time has already elapsed. 
If departmental revisions are not avail- 
able for the correction of irregularities, 
the Committee on Legislation will feel 
impelled to employ a higher authority in 
order to secure the needed changes. 


Army 


The Army Dental Corps.——Members 
of the Committee on Legislation and 
officials of the American Dental Associa- 
tion have made many visits to the army 
and to the Surgeon General of the army. 
In these discussions, the former Surgeon 
General was unwilling to make any 
changes in the dental corps, stating that 
the corps had all of the representation in 
the higher brackets to which it was en- 
titled. Because of this attitude, two bills 
were introduced into Congress to bring 
about the appointment of higher ranking 
dental officers in order to correct injus- 
tices. When these bills were introduced, 
the authors of the bills, Senator Hill and 
Representative Sparkman, went directly 
to the Surgeon General and the Secre- 
tary of War and informed them that if 
changes were not made, the bills would 
be urged to passage. This action had a 
very telling effect, and when the new 





Surgeon General was appointed, the 
chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion called upon him. The Surgeon 
General was of the opinion that there 
was no position of responsibility open to 
dentists that would justify the appoint- 
ment of a brigadier general or of a ma- 
jor general. Because he is a man of 
great integrity, ability and understand- 
ing, however, the Surgeon General real- 
ized the advantage in giving the dental 
corps as much self-direction as possible 
and filling the responsible positions with 
men of the necessary rank. 

The present Surgeon General, there- 
fore, recommended the appointment of a 
major general for the dental corps. The 
appointment of brigadier generals in 
theaters where there is sufficient respon- 
sibility is now receiving his careful atten- 
tion, and the committee is confident that 
the appointments will be made. The 
Surgeon General has promised the rec- 
ommendation in two instances, possibly 
three. He has made many changes in 
the department, providing the same op- 
portunity to medical and dental first 
lieutenants in their promotion to the 
rank of captain. He has been very co- 
operative with the members of the dental 
corps and stated that beneficial changes 
will be made. 

With such cooperation, the Committee 
on Legislation will grant every oppor- 
tunity for the correction of inadequacies 
by the department itself before seeking 
correction by legislation. The Surgeon 
General of the army and the chief of the 
army dental corps are in agreement that 
no legislation should be sought at the 
present. time. The committee is satisfied 
to place this responsibility for adjust- 
ments in their hands. 


Promotions 


The matter of promotion in the army 
dental corps is not entirely in the hands 
of the Surgeon General. Recommenda- 
tions for promotion must originate in the 
service command to which the officer is 
attached, and these recommendations 


must then be approved by the Secretary 
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of War. This procedure provides a strong 
argument for the operation of the dental 
corps as a department similar to the 
medical department, so that there will 
be direct supervision only by the Surgeon 
General. 

The following letter received by the 
committee from Maj. Gen. Robert H. 
Mills, chief of the army dental corps, 
reveals his present attitude on various 
problems. 


Replying to your letter of October 20, in 
which you request a statement of improve- 
ments in the status of the Dental Corps since 
Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk became Surgeon 
General, I am glad to submit the following: 

a. His general friendly attitude to the Den- 
tal Corps, the effects of which will soon be felt 
throughout the Medical Department. 

b. His efforts to have promotion from first 
lieutenant to captain in the Medical and Den- 
tal Corps made on an equal basis. 

c. His willingness to have promotions to 
field grade in the Dental Corps made to fill 
positions of equal importance to which medical 
officers are promoted. 

d. His recognition of the valuable service 
the Dental Corps is rendering by referring to 
it in many of his addresses. 

e. His approval for the director of the Den- 
tal Division to take steps for the correction of 
a provision of the Act of March 3, 1911, which 
adversely affects the status of the Dental Corps 
in relation to other branches of the Medical 
Department. . 

f. His official action in placing responsibil- 
ity for the dental service upon members of the 
Dental Corps who are in responsible positions. 

g. His agreed approval for promotion of 
dental officers to the grade of brigadier general 
to fill such important positions as that of senior 
dental officer in each of our major three 
theaters, when such recommendations are re- 
ceived. 

h. His success in having the director of the 
Dental Division, Surgeon General’s Office pro- 
moted to the grade of major general. 

All of the above indicates that the Dental 
Corps will be given just recognition by the 
present Surgeon General. 

I trust the above will be of some help to you 
in your editorial comment. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) R. H. Mitts 
Major General, U. S. Army 


Mills’ Comment 
Maj. Gen. Mills has also made the 


following comment in regard to the law 
of 1917: 


The Act of October 6, 1917 applied to 
Regular Army promotions only and never to 
temporary promotions, even in the last war 
when the provisions of this act were in force. 
The provisions of this act have since been re- 
pealed by the Army Reorganization Act of 
June 4, 1920, which improved our status. 


Inasmuch as the director of the Den- 
tal Research Division feels that he has 
authority by regulation (A.R. 40-15, De- 
cember 28, 1942) to formulate plans and 
policies for the dental service and that 
he has received the full cooperation of 
the Surgeon General’s Office for the ad- 
vancement of dentistry, he can now show 
his leadership by attempting to educate 
the various service commands to the 
needs of dentistry and to secure promo- 
tions for dental officers on a parity with 
those of medical officers. If this cannot 
be done, the director of the Dental Di- 
vision should be willing to lend his sup- 
port to plans that will have the desired 
result. 


Conclusions 


Conclusions—From some _ quarters, 
there is an insistent demand for a sep- 
arate dental corps. Since the work of the 
medical corps and that of the dental 
corps is so closely allied, it is felt by those 
who have made close study of the prob- 
lem that a complete separation of the 
dental corps from the Medical Depart- 
ment in both the army and the navy 
would hinder the effectiveness of both 
corps. It is clear, however, that the wel- 
fare of the dental corps would be im- 
proved by autonomy. 

There has been some confusion about 
the definition of the terms “autonomy” 
and “the complete separation of the med- 
ical and dental corps.” The dental corps 
in both the army and the navy are al- 
ready separate corps, but are under the 
jurisdiction of their respective medical 
departments. The chairman of the com- 
mittee believes that what is sought is a 
separate department for the dental corps 
under the direction of a surgeon general. 
This parallels the situation that now ob- 
tains in medicine. 
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One of the most important considera- 
tions in deciding this issue is whether or 
not the services themselves want it. It is 
one thing for civilian dentists and those 
temporarily within the armed forces to 
request such a step. It is another to ob- 
tain it by the persuasion and education 
of the leaders of the armed forces or of 
members of the House of Representatives 
and Senate committees. If such a step is 
taken, the Committee on Legislation will 
require the active support of members of 
the dental corps who are willing to make 
a forthright statement of their positions. 


Regulations 


The matter of regulations for the 
army and navy dental corps has also 
been the matter of some discussion. The 
army dental corps has printed regula- 
tions. There is a separate corps acting as 
a separate division in the Office of the 
Surgeon General, with a major general 
as assistant surgeon general. He is di- 
rector of dental service and has a direct 
approach to the Surgeon General. All 
matters pertaining to dentistry must pass 
through the office of the dental director. 
The difficulty here is that medical offi- 
cers in charge of service commands are 
able to overrule any dental plan in- 
augurated unless the dental director can 
secure complete cooperation. 

The navy dental corps is not so fortu- 
nate in this regard. There is a separate 
corps under the direction of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, but the dental 
corps is merely a division with no di- 
recting officer in the position of an as- 
sistant surgeon general or dental director. 

These, then, are some of the problems 
which confront dentistry in the armed 


forces. After a thorough study of the 
problem, the Committee on Legislation 
feels that three methods of solution are 
open for consideration : 


Three Methods 


1. The problems should be allowed to 
rest entirely: with those officers who are 
in the services. Their activities in the 
past and their present unwillingness to 
take all steps for the correction of in- 
adequacies demonstrate at once that this 
would not be the most productive policy. 

2. Autonomy of the dental corps 
should be secured by the establishment 
of a separate department. This would 
give dentistry the control of its own af- 
fairs with responsibility directly to the 
Surgeon General. The head of the den- 
tal corps would be in reality an assistant 
surgeon general for dentistry. It may be 
possible to bring about this change by 
departmental ruling and without legisla- 
tion if the facts are brought forcibly to 
the attention of the proper authorities. 
The Committee on Legislation is now ex- 
ercising every effort to bring this about 
through departmental channels before 
having recourse to legislation. 

3. A separate dental department en- 
tirely separate from the medical depart- 
ment should be established. Such a 
measure would divorce dentistry from 
medicine in the armed forces and there 
would be a separate surgeon general for 
dentistry. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, a majority of the 
members of the corps do not desire such 
an actual separation, and it is the com- 
mittee’s opinion that the heads of the 
departments concerned are unalterably 
opposed to such a plan. 
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Che Presidents Page 


By Ned A. Arganbright, D.D.S. 


The shape of things to come in 1944 and 1945 is outlined by the accomplishments 
of the year just past. The agenda of the Ad Interim Committee and Executive 
Council has reached such proportions that the methods of procedure of former years 
seem hardly adequate. Social trends, dental health programs for industry, rehabili- 
tation and relocation of men from the armed forces, Victory Corp and Physical Fit- 


ness Program, selectees’ program, bond and scrap drives are but a few of the items 
in the war effort. 


The program of the Committee on Dental Health Education is broad in scope. It 
includes the Industrial Program, Illinois Nutrition Committee, Health and Summer 
Round-up, Pre-school and Maternal Program, Research and its assistance to the 
statewide program of the Illinois State Nutrition Committee. Especially notable in 
public education is the program of the Dental Hygiene Institute of the Chicago 
Dental Society. Dental Health Week, sponsored by the Institute, and observed 
March 20-25, was highly successful, and those connected with the project feel amply 
repaid for their efforts and the far reaching effects of the project. 


The Committee on Public Policy, formerly the Legislative Committee, has as its 
greatest objective an amendment to the Dental Practice Act, which would prohibit 
laboratories from advertising directly to the public. To accomplish this will require 
the concerted and diligent effort of every component in the state. The fullest co- 
operation must be given to this committee when it calls for assistance. Political 
influence will be necessary and the aid of every member of the society is solicited. 


The Public Welfare Committee, with its Public Assistance Program, Old Age Bene- 
fit and Aid to Dependent Children, the Governor’s Program of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for discharged non service-connected veterans, including all auxiliary corps, 
has a full program. On February 18, 1944, Governor Green issued an Executive 
Order pertaining to vocational rehabilitation of discharged service veterans, to be 
administered by the Department of Registration and Education. The society has 
assumed responsibility for the supervision of the dental program and a fee schedule 
has been submitted to the Department of Registration and Education for approval. 


The Study Club Committee, while not so active as in former years, due to stress 
of war activities and difficulties of transportation, has maintained its organization 
and lists of essayists are available. 


Membership has shown an increase as has been the custom for many years. A 
prompt response in payment of dues will relieve the committee of extra duties, and 
facilitate matters in the central office. 
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EDITORIAL 








TOO BAD! 


The American Dental Association, for excellent reasons published too often to 
need repeating here, opposes the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, S. 1161. Organized 
dentistry, as a body, is in accord on this point of opposition. As might be surmised, 
however, there are a few professional individuals who are not in accord with the 
views of the American Dental Association. One can only guess at their reasons for 
being out of step with the rest of the profession and trust that the reason is not hope- 
ful opportunism. 

Apropos of the above statement we note with a little discouragement, the name of 
Alfred J. Asgis, D.D.S., Ph.D., as editor of the Health Council Digest, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
This new three-column, four-page pamphlet is the official bi-monthly publication of 
the Health Council. Its masthead says it is sponsored by the American Labor Party 
and Trade Unions, 16 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York. Our discourage- 
ment is due to the tone of the entire paper which is definitely out of line with the 
published policy of both the American Dental Association and the American Medical 
Association on the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

Dr. Alfred J. Asgis is author of the book “Professional Dentistry in American 
Society.” This book was published in 1941 and at that time the author, a member of 
the American Dental Association, was assistant professor of oral surgery and lec- 
turer on orientation at the New York University, College of Dentistry. It seems too 
bad that a man with this association and background in ethical dentistry would lend 
his name to such a publication. It is also noted with regret that the name of Nathan 
Kobrin, D.D.S., is down as chairman and managing editor of the same pamphlet. 
Dr. Kobrin is editor of Dental Outlook, the official publication of the Allied Dental 
Council, New York; according to the April issue of a certain commercial dental 
paper he is also a proponent of the Wagner health bill. 

In a front page editorial signed by Dr. Asgis in the Health Council Digest, he un- 
reservedly sanctions the Wagner bill (S. 1161). We reprint the last paragraph of 
this editorial for your edification, asking that you especially note the lines we have 
placed in bold-faced type. These lines display a peculiar kind ot logic—admitting 
a thing is not good yet wholeheartedly endorsing it: 

“To make health security a reality in America is one of the major tasks of health 
workers. Health security has a political, as well as its professional and socio-economic 
aspects. Professional men must be alert when making decisions on health programs, 
private or public, and legislative proposals. They should keep these interrelated 
phases of health security clearly in mind, in discussing present and future social 
health legislation. Nevertheless, the establishment of a system of social health protec- 
tion for all the people, no matter how far from the ideal the proposed plan in S. 1161! 
may be, must receive active support. As a first step in assuming social stature as a 
servant of the people and devotee of his professional ideals, the health worker must 
align himself with progressive citizens, professional and labor groups to bring about 
the early enactment of the Wagner social security program.” 


AN ORCHID TO OFFICERS AND COUNCILMEN 
Better not to praise at all than to “damn with faint praise.” So we say that the 


officers and councilmen who have served the Illinois State Dental Society for the 
past difficult year have done wonderful work. We give you their names here so that 
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your memory may be refreshed. Frank J. Hurlstone, president, Ned A. Arganbright, 
president-elect, Wilfred S. Peters, vice-president, L. H. Jacob, secretary and R. W. 
McNulty, treasurer. Councilmen from the various districts were H. Lyle Acton, 
Holmes C. Burt, T. A. Rost, H. M. Tarpley, L. G. McMillan, Howard A. More- 
land, Clyde C. West, Elmer Ebert, D. W. McEwen, R. B. Mundell, Robert J. Pollock 
and James A. Nowlan. 

The past year was one of the most difficult that the Illinois State Dental Society 
has ever faced. Active membership has been curtailed sharply by the war ; this means 
that the society income has taken a steep drop too. Added to this difficulty was the 
fact that external agencies such as illegal laboratories and unscrupulous advertising 
dentists have been more active than usual. These and other hazards too numerous 
to mention, have all been overcome by your officers and council. Also many forward 
steps have been taken such as the postgraduate assemblies and the work of the new 
committee on dental education, to mention but two. 

This year the society acquired three new officers and four new councilmen. Robert 
W. McNulty, treasurer for the past four years, was elected to the office of president- 
elect. J. T. Yates, chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee for the 80th 
annual meeting, was: named vice-president and Robert G. Kesel was appointed 
treasurer. Ned A. Arganbright, who was president-elect, assumes the duties of presi- 
dent and L. H. Jacob, who has been a veritable workhorse for the society for the 
past five years as secretary, again will serve in that capacity. The new councilmen 
are Robert Hasterlik, Jerome L. Wilher, L. E. Steward and W. J. Gonwa. 

The JouRNAL takes this opportunity for the entire membership to publicly thank 
the officers of the past year. We realize what you have done for the society; that 
you have sacrificed much of your time and energy, without recompense, for the good 


of all. We can only say to you that we realize what a fine job you have done.—Wm. 
P. Schoen, Jr. 


* 


Fifth 
War 
Bond 


Drive 
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Psychiatrists tell us that worry is the 
price man has to pay for his ‘intelligence. 
You would think that given the power 
to worry man would select something 
big and worthwhile to worry about. 
Threats of war, an epidemic in the next 
state, impending famine, floods, the next 
election, all these things leave him cold. 
When a guy sits down to bite his nails 
and work himself up into a dither, what 
does he worry about—his hair! A recent 
copy of Fact Digest brings relief to this 
state of mind, oh happy day! Baldness 
isn’t caused by tight fitting hats, nor by 
continually wearing a hat, nor by wash- 
ing the hair too frequently. Actually 
baldness is a hereditary trait. If you were 
born to be bald—well, you'll be bald. 
Now that that’s settled what do you 
imagine man is going to worry about 
next? You’ve guessed it—his hair! 


Idle Hours 


An editorial from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune appears in the current issue 
of the Oklahoma State Journal. It tells 
of a dentist in New York City who 
brought a civil suit for $2.00 against a 
patient who did not keep an appoint- 
ment, and recovered a verdict, with $3.00 
costs. The wasted time, he told the judge, 
might have been otherwise profitably 
employed. This ought to be good news 
to the overworked professional man. Pa- 
tients know full well that with the call- 
ing of thousands of dentists into the 
armed services, those who are left to 
serve the civilian population are worked 
to a frazzle. People who never have had 
enough money to keep body and soul 
together are now making $75 a week. 
They immediately think that now’s the 
time to get that partial denture that 
they’ve been figuring on getting “when 
my ship comes in.” And what’s more 
they want an appointment right now. 
So at great inconvenience you work them 
in and, lo and behold, they don’t show 


up. Three dollars for a broken hour ap- 
pointment? It should be at least $5.00. 
Add overworked dentist : there’s a town in 
Illinois with a population of 3,200 and 
no dentist; Montgomery, Alabama, pop- 
ulation 150,000 has but sixteen dentists 
and Mobile, Alabama, population 300,- 
ooo has twenty-six dentists. But, on the 
other hand, there’s Evanston, [llinois, 
population 67,000 with seventy-four den- 
tists. (No, half of them are not orthodon- 
tists). Maybe there’s something in this 
reapportionment business after all! .. . 
The Journal of the Indiana State Dental 
Society created a new specialty in its 
April issue: It carries the professional 
card of a Kokomo dentist reading, “Oral 
Survey—X-Rays—Diagnosis.” 


Locator 


When an aviator is hit by flak or a 
soldier has been shot, the field hospital 
surgeon must know the exact location of 
the buried metal. If he knows its exact 
shape and its relation to the vital organs 
and bony structures, the man has a much 
better chance of recovery. To provide 
army surgeons with this invaluable in- 
formation, x-ray engineers have devel- 
oped a locating device that serves as an 
adjunct to the field x-ray equipment. 
While still on the stretcher the doctors 
examine the wounded man with the 
fluoroscope and locate the bullet. When 
found, this locating device is brought into 
action. Consisting of graduated scales, 
sighting cross-hairs and an iodine marker, 
it is used in conjunction with the fluoro- 
scope screen and x-ray tube of the unit. 
Newly developed for military use this 
equipment will be a great aid in the 
treatment .of bullet and shrapnel wounds 
in the postwar period. And, incidentally, 
save the taxpayers a lot of money. . . 
And right along this line, Dr. Russell 
Morgan, formerly assistant professor of 
radiology at the University of Chicago 
Medical School, now in the U. S. Public 
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Health Service, has invented an auto- 
matic exposure meter that can be at- 
tached to the x-ray machine enabling 
the operator to run through six patients 
a*minute. Heretofore when pictures of 
the lungs, for example, were taken, and 
every soldier and sailor in the armed 
forces has had them taken, it was neces- 
sary to use a large size film. In fact, the 
film was as large as the object that was 
to be x-rayed. With this new device films 
are no larger than the palm of the hand. 
Then, too, each patient had to be posi- 
tioned. All in all it took several minutes. 
Now its all done in the twinkling of an 
eye. Dr. Morgan and his associates are 
now working on a device for fluoroscopic 
work. As everyone knows, at the present 
time only objects of gross size can be 
seen on the fluoroscope screen and there’s 
sometimes differences of opinion as to 
what is really seen. The handicap of a 
dark room and very little illumination 
leads to this confusion. With the new 
device (to understand it one would have 
to have a vast knowledge of electronics) 
good illumination can be brought to bear 
and the fluoroscopic image can be so 
amplified that it can be read as easily as 
an x-ray film. It is entirely possible, 
according to Dr. Morgan, that a fluoro- 
scope screen the size of a mouth mirror 
can be devised for a quick glance through 
the mouth and with perfect safety to the 
operator. 


2 A.M. Courage 


Napoleon, who met a great many 
brave men, said he had known but one— 
Marshall Ney—who possessed “two o’- 
clock-in-the-morning” courage. Its pos- 
session means that you are immediately 
able to meet disaster or attack in a calm, 
intelligent manner, even if you are awak- 
ened at the time when your faculties are 
at a low ebb. Though he may deny it in 
his countenance, every man carries fear 
in his heart. Man’s first conscious thought 
might well have been a fear reaction ; 
his first impulse, self preservation. There 
are no fearless men. Some are brave in 
one way, some in another. But sooner 
or later fear marks each in his turn—if 
it be only the fear of being afraid, Pvt. 


F. T. Gruse, Co. F, First Paratroop Reg- 
iment, Fort Benning, claims that the 
paratroopers have an official song. It 
doesn’t have the carefree lilt of the Air 
Corps song nor the rich tradition of the 
Marine Hymn. There’s nothing care- 
free about a Paratrooper and there’s no 
tradition, you see they were just recently 
born. Also there’s little difference be- 
tween the real thing and practice maneu- 
vers to a paratrooper. So their song is 
a rationalization of fear and if they lick 
it they have the famous “two-o’clock-in- 
the-morning” courage. Here’s a sample 
chorus: “He counted long, he counted 
loud, he waited for the shock. He felt 
the wind, he felt the clouds, he felt the 
awful drop. He jerked his cord, the silk 
spilled out and wrapped around his legs. 
He ain’t gonna jump no more!” 


Letter 


The Sateve post recently printed a letter 
written by a rector in New Hampshire to 
a soldier in Colorado. That letter prac- 
tically circled the globe. The soldier 
copied it and sent it to a girl at home, 
and she sent it to her brother in the 
Southwest Pacific. It came back to the 
U.S.A. again on a Christmas Eve broad- 
cast from New Caledonia. The Chap- 
lain there said that the sailor who had 
given it to him had carried it in his 
pocket a year and a half. As such it 
seems well worth recording here: “Do 
your darndest to be a good soldier, but 
don’t let soldiering make you forget that 
you’re a gentleman. It may be necessary 
to kill, but never necessary to like it. You 
will live in tough company and see suf- 
fering, cruelty and coarseness, and hard- 
ness of every kind. Don’t let it get the 
better of you. War is hell, but a soldier 
doesn’t have to be a devil. The world is 
going to need a lot of men with ideals 
and decency and morals, after the war is 
over. Pray God that you may be one of 
those men to build up what war and 
crime has torn down.” And we civilians 
can well pray that we, too, may have a 
part in building up what war and crime 
has torn down—on the home front.— 


James H. Keith. 
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Springfield Shots 


A man with only a faintly observing 
eye and ear will notice many strange and 
wonderful things if he but looks about 
him and converses with people. Though 
some will contest the point dentists are 
people and of the best variety. Hereafter 
follow a few random observations made 
in and about Springfield at the 80th 
annual meeting of the state dental so- 
ciety. 


Panorama 


Looking at the panorama out a train 
window on the trip down to Springfield 
from Chicago reaffirms faith in God and 
in the fact that this is a wonderful coun- 
try. Pastures are a fresh green, the 
plowed fields a rich, promising black, 
stretching off as far as the eye can see. 
There is the feeling that endless natural 
resources are buried in this flowing 
countryside. Even the war seems very 
far away until we notice the lack of 
automobile traffic on the roads, the closed 
gasoline stations and the multitudes of 
young soldiers and sailors in the towns 
along the route. 


At the meeting things are a bit differ- 
ent; here we come face to face with the 
usual organized confusion which all con- 
ventions present. Jackson Tucker Yates, 
who is an expert horseman and raises 
show horses as an aside from dentistry, 
is master of all he surveys. He is Local 
Arrangements chairman and his calm 
demeanor and unhurried speech are one 
of the reasons things are ready on time 
and going smoothly. Mills, of Informa- 
tion and Announcements, knows all the 
answers; he is an ardent bridge fan. 
Curly Hurlstone looks a little nervous 
but he isn’t; this comes of having a good 
job, well done, in back of you. Even 
Curly’s friend and severest critic Eddie 
Ryan has quit razzing him momentarily ; 
Ed just sits quietly and works on the 


omnipresent briar pipe—with one eye on 
the military. 

Lloyd Dodd, chairman of the Public 
Relations Division of the A.D.A. Council 
on Dental Health, is very fond of poetry, 
especially Iambic Pentameter. Trustee 
Howard Miller is teaching Leo Kremer 
gin rummy—his own way; Howard re- 
ceived an honoris causa LL.D., May 11, 
from his alma mater, Creighton Univer- 
sity. Councilman Clyde and Mrs. West 
became separated on the train and Clyde 
had both tickets ; result, a little confusion. 
R. R. Blanchard, Springfield, being a 
known teetotaler, was put in charge of 
the beer at the sports banquet. He is 
chairman of the defunct trapshoot—be- 
cause of the shell shortage he suggested 
that the boys go out and throw rocks at 
the clay pigeons, but he had no takers. 
Frank Thompson, Director of the 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion and Mr. Tyrrel, attorney for this 
department, sat at the speakers table at 
the banquet. They have helped dentistry. 


Tarpley and Acton 


Tarpley and Acton, who shadow one 
another, would like to see the next an- 
nual meeting down in Quincy, but on 
second thought that would involve terrific 
work for Tarpley and Acton, so forget 
the whole idea. Herb Weis was able to 
fulfill all but one of the numerous and 
queer requests of his clinicians; the one 
unfilled request was for a quart of Old 
Crow. Herb Haberle was the second 
man to register at the meeting ; naturally 
L. H. Jacob was the first. Tyler, Snyder, 
Griffith and Van Lone from Freeport and 
Isenberger from Lanark came down as a 
group to cheer for that home town boy 
who made good, Ned Arganbright, the 
new president. According to Big Ben, 
young Ben Sherrard is stationed at Far- 
ragut, Idaho with the navy. More next 
month.—W. P. S., Jr. 
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BOOK REVIEW 








Textbook Of Periodontia (Oral Medi- 
cine). By Samuel Charles Miller, D.D.S., 
F.A.C.D., Associate Professor of Perio- 
dontia in charge of Periodontia Depart- 
ment, New York University College of 
Dentistry; Lieutenant, Dental Corps, 
United States Naval Reserve (Special 
Service). Second Edition. Pp. 733. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Price, $9.50. Philadel- 
phia: The Blakiston Company. 1943. 

The “Textbook of Periodontia,” which 
the author, Samuel Charles Miller, has 
subtitled (Oral Medicine), is a sizeable 
book of 733 pages. Physically it is well 
made, being printed on a good grade 
of glazed finish paper which takes the 
art work well; it is excellently bound 
(which is an accomplishment these days). 
This is the second edition, the first 
having been printed in 1938. 

The author, who is associate pro- 
fessor of periodontia in charge of that 
department at New York University, 
College of Dentistry, has had much and 
apparently talented help from other 
members of the teaching staff at that 
college in writing the book. Listed on 
the title page are the*names of twelve 
men who cooperated in compilation of 
the book. Names of an additional fifteen 
men are printed as special contributors. 
This means that the “Textbook of Perio- 
dontia,” by Miller, had at least twenty- 
eight authors, which is quite an array. 

The book is divided into twenty-three 
chapters, a glossary or partial dictionary 
of the work, a proper name index of the 
authors quoted in the book and an ex- 
cellent subject index of thirty-nine pages. 
The first four chapter headings are as 
follows: I. “Physiological Basis of Perio- 
dontal Treatment” ; II. “Histopathology 
of Periodontal Tissues; Its Clinical Sig- 
nificance” ; III. “Etiological Factors in 
Periodontal Disease” ; IV. “Diagnosis of 
Periodontal Disease.” Most of the other 
chapters follow one another as logically 
as do these four though it would seem 
that some of them could have been 
shortened so that the work would seem 


less compendious ; this reviewer believes 
that a more laconic approach to the 
subject would improve this book. 

Some chapters have been written 
entirely by contributors, others quote 
known authorities, and still other chap- 
ters are entirely by the author. For ex- 
ample, Chapter I, “Physiological Basis of 
Periodontal Treatment,” is footnoted as 
follows, “This chapter was prepared by 
Victor Lane, B.S., D.D.S., with sugges- 
tions by William Wolf, M.D., M.S., 
Ph.D., and Benjamin B. Seidler, B.S., 
D.D.S. and assistance of Sandra Bakal, 
B.A., M.D. Chapter VII, “Choice of 
Treatment For Periodontal Pockets,” has 
a short introduction by the author and 
then presents the surgical method of 
A. W. Ward, the Crane-Kaplan method 
of Arthur B. Crane and Harry Kaplan, 
the gingival resection operation of Arthur 
D. Black, the method of Olin Kirkland 
and the electrosurgical procedure of G. 
Farrell Webb, as written by those opera- 
tors. 

The above manner of presentation of 
subject matter has both gpod and bad 
points. It is good in that in this instance 
it gives the views of six separate men 
whom the author judges to be leaders in 
the particular subject. It is bad in that 
it adds great bulk to the book with much 
repetition ; for the methods of these five 
men are very similar. 

The work is written specifically as a 
student text. For that purpose it is ex- 
cellent. In some instances it seems to 
go a little far afield from the strict 
science of periodontia, as in the chapter 
on “Habit” where numerous pictures of 
worn and fractured teeth caused by the 
habit of holding pins, needles, nails and 
toothpicks or by thread biting are shown ; 
very few of these cases were related to 
the periodontium. Admittedly it is diffi- 
cult to judge the exact point at which 
to stop when it comes to excluding ex- 
traneous matter in a text. The reviewer's 
judgment would be that some of the 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Ohe Victims Viewpoint 


On Logorrhea 
é , 
By Philip Sparrow 4 Q 
Yv 


“Then you shouldn't talk,” said the Hatter. 
—Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


People open their mouths for all sorts of reasons, and certain groups which lack 
control have reputations in this direction. Women and barbers are the most notor- 
ious, but it certainly is not quite clear why they should have a monopoly on this 
accomplishment. There are schoolteachers, for instance, who can open their traps 
and go off and leave them running automatically, and there are sailors on a life- 
raft who after sixty years or so cannot think of anything to say to each other. Cur- 
rently, our story-tellers are confined mostly to extinguished columnists, war corre- 
spondents, the Halls of Congress and the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. But 
to all this impressive category of word-users, another must be added ; and it is high 
time that the members of it should be given the publicity that they deserve. We are 
talking about dentists, of course. 

There is no word in the dictionary which covers this sometimes attractive but 
more often unso malady. But there are medical terminologies available, and anyone 
who has eaten too many green apples in his youth, or been forced by a worried 
mother to swallow some gleum ricini has experienced a nether disturbance similar 
to the aural pain we are about to describe. Feeling this lack of a suitable word, we 
invented one: logorrhea. There is no need to tell a hellenized dentist that it comes 
from the Greek noun logos plus the verb rhein which means “to flow.” In many 
other languages the same thing is picturesquely expressed : e.g., the French say flux 
de bouche, which perfectly characterizes the effortless and facile flow of words that 
they are so capable of—375 syllables per minute, as against Walter Winchell’s poor 
290. . 
What we are getting to in all this verbal underbrush is this. Our sterilized and 
antiseptic enamel-maintenance men have not only taken from us our self-respect 
and our $$$, but our right to freedom of speech. As a victim, you are entirely at 
their mercy. With many contractions of the eyes and stifled groans you have endured 
the “Oops! Sorry!” exclamations which they insincerely make as they drill and 
scoop and scrape. And at last the moment has come when the excavation is to be 
plugged. At the outset there arrive, tucked next the gum with a midwife’s care or a 
mother’s of her first, two or three rolls of cotton. Then there is hung over your lower 
lip that shepherd’s crook of a spit-swallower that makes such foolish and fascinating 
noises. So lying, head back and breath coming short, your sinus begins to trouble 
you; and you have a moment of fear that if you swallow, the cotton will be dis- 
placed and then the filling won’t stick and then you'll have to come back for a refill 
and then that will cost you some more money and then you’ll have to go to a loan 
corporation and then.... 

And then . . . your best friend (to his face) and your worst enemy (to his back) 
starts cheerfully muddling a bit of some old linotype lead in a small mortar, and 
looking out at the incredibly blue sky which always blinds you, he says : 

“By the bye, old man, what did you think of Senator Oilyspiel’s speech last 
night?” 

It was terrible, it was M’Cosmic, but all you can manage is “Um-mpgh-guh- 


thlwhm.” 
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“Ah, yes,” he opines. “I thought the same.” And you answer: ‘“Nugh-osch- 
pjklm.” 

“No, I can’t agree with you there,” he shakes his head. The man has probably 
been reading How to Irritate Friends and Alienate People. 

It is at this moment that the questions begin, all phrased so that you can never 
answer them with a simple nod or shake of the head, but only with an extended 
series of explanations. Here are some samples, picked at random over a number of 
years, with the dates of their asking: How is your wife coming along, and when do 
you expect it? [April 1941]; What good movies have you seen lately? [July 1939]; 
Where is your sister living now? [June 1940] ; Whatever happened to Taylor—is he 
in the army or the navy? [February 1943] ; Who will win the next election, do you 
think? Why? [November 1932, 1936, 1940 and probably 1944]. 

With a radio there is a button, and when the thing starts singing about Sudsy- 
Wudsy Soapsy, you can turn it to the left and achieve a certain measure of peace. 
But in this case there is no such possibility. Your mumblings are interpreted in any 
old way. You’re gagged, haltered and tied just as completely as if you were a city 
employee in a voting booth in Chicago. You wonder if an elbow-jam into his navel 
might stop him as it would a radio, but since you don’t know the fellow very well, 
and since there are after all rules of etiquette to be followed, you lie still. For not 
only did Mrs. Post write in her first edition, ““A gentleman invariably follows a lady 
upstairs,” but she is reputed to have said in private conversation that one should 
never jab a dentist with one’s elbow, but that one should simply pick up a scalpel 
and jugularize him. 

When the gag and the rolls of cotton are at last removed, you feel that you should 
explain several of your answers. It would take quite a while to correct the mis- 
apprehensions which you have given him by your grunts and grimaces. But this is 
war, and there are three waiting in the outer office. “You’d better make another 
appointment,” he says, airily waving a dismissal towards his secretary ; and you can 
only creep out, feeling as if you had accidentally burped at a diplomatic function. 
In such moments is frustration born. 

Some years ago an eminent pharmacologist, Dr. Walter Haines, a pupil of the 
great Claude Bernard, was engaged in teaching materia medica at Rush Medical 
College ; and in his position as expert was called to court to testify in a case involv- 
ing arsenic poisoning. A small blustering blimp of a defense lawyer put him on the 
stand, and then demanded rather sneeringly just what the eminent doctor knew 
about arsenic. Dr. Haines looked quietly at him, and in a mild tone asked him to 
withdraw the question. The defense attorney refused. Then the doctor turned to 
the judge and asked the court to instruct the defense to withdraw. The judge did 
not. 

“Very well,” said the doctor, and sighing ever so faintly, he began. 

He began with the first isolation of the element by Brandt in 1733, and went on 
to describe its physical properties. By the end of the first day he had almost finished 
with this. At the end of the second day, he had begun to describe the various com- 
pounds, and the defense attorney was looking uncomfortable. On the third, the 
defense asked permission of the court to withdraw the question; but the judge re- 
fused. On and on went Dr. Haines, through the various industrial and medical uses 
of the drug. On the sixth day, even the judge begged him to stop. But Dr. Haines 
with dignity pointed out that he had asked the court on the first day to have the 
query withdrawn, and that since he had not finished he felt that he must go on. 

Well, he did come to an end on the eighth day with Ehrlich; the courtroom re- 
laxed, and Illinois has been chuckling about it ever since. 

In a way he reminds me of my dentist, but my dentist beats him. He hasn’t 
stopped since he had his first patient, fourteen years ago. 
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Ohe Dental Assistants Page 


CHICAGO 


The Chicago Dental Assistants Association has enjoyed a full year. of excellent 
programs, fine clinics and classes arranged by each respective chairman. A record 
player was purchased for the child patients at the Illinois Crippled Children’s hos- 
pital for Christmas. 

Our one big undertaking of the year, the Midwinter meeting, was a particular 
success due to the large number who attended. There were 294 assistants, represent- 
ing fifteen states, registered. Through this meeting the Chicago Dental Assistants As- 
sociation comes in contact with more assistants than any other organization. It is our 
wish always to present a well planned, educational meeting, helpful to any dental 
assistant who finds it possible to attend. 

The annual business meeting, at which time the election of officers was held, was 
May 11. : 

Mildred Stevenson Rinn extends her thanks to the American Dental Assistants 
Association, the Illinois State Dental Assistants Association and all local members for 


their cooperation and help during her term as president of the Chicago Dental 
Assistants Association. 


SPRINGFIELD 


The April meeting of the Springfield Dental Assistants Association was held Thurs- 
day, April 13, with dinner at the Leland hotel followed by a clinic on “Acrylic Inlays 
and Jacket Crowns” presented by E. S. Steiner. 

Born Wednesday, March 22, to Capt. and Mrs. Clark Bullard, a son. Mrs. Bullard 
will be remembered as Eileen Kloppenburg, secretary of the Illinois State Dental 
Assistants Association, and a member of the Springfield Dental Assistants Association. 

Jane Conwill is teaching a class in first aid beside her duties as dental assistant. 


DECATUR 


The regular monthly meeting of the Decatur Dental Assistants Association was 
held April 3 at 850 Citizens Building. A letter was read by the secretary from Col. 
W. H. Seifert, of the dental corps at Camp Crowder, Missouri, in regard to positions 
open to dental assistants; there seems to be a great need for assistants in the army. 

Dr. Wray S. Monroe gave a paper on “Taking and Developing X-rays,” also a 
demonstration on taking the x-ray machine apart and putting it back together again. 


Our group signed up for the Red Cross Blood Bank in which we participated 
April 8. 


ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois State Dental Assistants Association held its annual meeting Sunday, 
February 20, in the Illinois Room of the Palmer House, Chicago. Changes in the 
constitution and by-laws were presented in the House of Delegates and business meet- 
ings. New officers for the year 1944 were elected and installed as follows: president, 
Mabel Fox, 503 Myers Building, Springfield ; first vice-president, Ruth Reil, 3932 
North Oakley, Chicago ; second vice-president, Sylvia Lundquist, 1108 Talcott Build- 
ing, Rockford ; third vice-president, Katherine Scandroli, 906 Talcott Building, Rock- 
ford ; recording secretary-treasurer, Eileen Bullard, 1316 South College, Springfield ; 
corresponding secretary, Katherine Scandroli, 906 Talcott Building, Rockford. 

Our other meeting of the year was on Wednesday, May 10, at the Abraham Lin- 
coln hotel in Springfield.—Perna Hill, editor. 
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CURRENT NEWS 
AND COMMENT 








WILLIAM D. ZOETHOUT 
HONORED AT DINNER 


William D. Zoethout, Ph.D., professor 
of physiology at the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, Dental School, 
Loyola University was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner on April 26 at the Lake 
Shore club in Chicago. Dr. Zoethout 
retired from the faculty after teaching 
at the school for thirty-five years. He 
was noted not only as a physiologist but 
also as an excellent pedagogue ; he is the 
original author of the “Textbook of 
Physiology” by Zoethout and Tuttle, 
whose eighth edition was printed in 1943. 





William D. Zoethout, Ph.D. 


At the dinner, attended by 300 faculty 
members, students and friends, Harold 
W. Oppice presided as _toastmaster. 
Harold Hillenbrand, editor of the Mid- 
monthly Issue of the Journal of the 
American Dental Association, spoke for 
the alumni, Leo A. Luckhardt, for the 
student body, Robert W. McNulty, dean 
of the school, for the faculty and Joseph 
M. Egan, S.J., president of the univer- 
sity for the university. 


CHICAGO DENTAL SOCIETY 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Joseph B. Zielinski was named presi- 
dent-elect of the Chicago Dental Society 
at the annual election of officers on April 
18. Robert I. Humphrey was elected 
vice-president, Harry A. Hartley was re- 
elected secretary and James H. Keith is 
the new treasurer. Harold W. Oppice, 
president-elect, will be installed as presi- 
dent for the coming year at the May 
meeting of the society. 


MICHIGAN JOURNAL 
HAS NEW EDITOR 


Dr. Walter C. McBride, of Detroit, has 
been made editor of the Journal of the 
Michigan State Dental Society. Dr. 
McBride replaces Dr. William R. Davis, 
of Lansing, who has been editor for many 
years. 


FIFTH WAR BOND 
DRIVE SET FOR JUNE 


C. Raymond Wells, president of the 
American Dental Association, has issued 
a plea to all members of the association 
to participate wholeheartedly in the 
coming war bond drive. The text of 
President Well’s statement follows : 

The Treasury Department will soon 
announce the Fifth War Loan Drive and 
appeals to all members of the dental 
profession to respond even more gener- 
ously than they did for the Fourth War 
Loan. 

The Loan Drive will probably start on 
Flag Day, June 14 and end on Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4. These days are 
significant in American history and 
should inspire each of us to buy another 
bond as an investment, and as another 
evidence of our continued support for 
victory. 
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I hope that all component societies will 
put their efforts behind the Fifth War 
Loan Drive with the same enthusiasm 
that characterized the dental profession 
in the Fourth Loan. Let us purchase 
more bonds—especially between June 14 


and July 4. 


QUOTA OF DENTAL STUDENTS 
CUT FIFTY PER CENT 


Recent regulations of the War Depart- 
ment have cut the number of students 
scheduled to enter medical and dental 
schools throughout the country next year 
by 50 per cent. The original figure of 
5,800 medical and dental students has 
been cut to 2,800 for the term begin- 
ning in January. 

Specifically, the quota for dental 
schools has been cut from 35 to 18 per 
cent and the medical schools’ quota 
from 55 to 28 per cent. In all proba- 
bilities these quotas will be further re- 
duced at a later date. Col. Francis M. 
Fitts (chief of the medical section of 
the Army Specialized Training Program) 
has stated that no quota has been estab- 
lished for 1946. The number of men who 
will be assigned to schools at that time 
will depend on existing needs. 


Because of the reduction in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, it has 
been necessary to modify the school pro- 
gram. Only enough’ predental and pre- 
medical trainees were “salvaged” to in- 
sure filling one-half of the dental and 
medical vacancies for 1944-1945. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
HOLDS GRADUATION 


The University of [Illinois held its 
graduation exercises for the 1944 classes 
of the College of Dentistry on March 24. 
Degrees were conferred on _ forty-six 
students. Forty-one of those receiving 
degrees were sworn into the armed 
forces of the country immediately upon 
graduation. Dr. J. S. Kellogg was Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies and Dr. Ivor Griffith, 
president and dean of the Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy and Science, was 
the principal speaker. 

Those students who entered the army 
dental corps were: Paul Bernstein, Vin- 
cent A. Delman, Thomas Derrington, 
Robert Eisenberg, John Frankel, William 
Lapka, Harold Luria, Wayne Neal, 
Stanley Perlstein, Robert Shales, Morris 
Simkin, Norman Freinberg, Julian Good- 
friend, Everett Goodwin, Milton Jacob- 
son, Joseph Koren, Henry Tahl, Melvin 
Waldman, Maurice Hill, Richard Wat- 
son, Nathan Weisser, Nat Weiz and Ber- 
nard Widen. The following received 
commissions in the navy dental corps: 
Harold Born, Adolph Brown, Vincent 
DeStefano, Thaddeus Dusik, Leonard 
Franklin, Claud Galloway, Lester Green- 
wald, Charles Hillier, Jr., Martin Un- 
terman, Edward Kamarit, Gordon Mar- 
ans, William Melichar, Emil Olivi, 
Eugene Peterson, Robert Smithwick, 
William Starek, Jacob Toback and Rich- 
ard Wesselius. 

Victor Dovitch, Philip Feldman, 
Toseph Morris, Doris M. Power and 
Thad Scislowicz will enter civilian prac- 
tice. Max Gratzinger was awarded the 
degree of Master of Science in dental 
pathology.—Maynard K. Hine. 


TWO THOUSAND PHYSICIANS 
TO SHORTAGE AREAS 


Frank H. Lahey, M.D., chairman of 
the Procurement and Assignment Ser- 
vice of the War Manpower Commission, 
announced on April 22 that during the 
time from January 1942 to March of 
this year 2,955 physicians transferred 
from areas where their services could be 
spared to locations where medical service 
was in a critical stage. 

With the majority of younger physi- 
cians in the armed forces, responsibility 
for civilian health now is in the hands 
of the older practitioners or men dis- 
qualified for military service. The heavier 
work loads, Dr. Lahey said, are resulting 
in higher mortality and incapacitation 
rates among older physicians. 

“Serious medical care problems still 
exist in many sections of the country,” 


Dr. Lahey said. 
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I. F. VOLINI NEW DEAN 
OF LOYOLA MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Italo F. Volini, M.D. has been ap- 
pointed dean of Loyola University med- 
ical school for the duration of the war, 
according to an announcement on April 
29 from the Rev. Joseph M. Egan, S.J., 
president of the university. 





Italo Volini, M.D. 


Dr. Volini, who will replace Comdr. 
Francis J. Braceland, on leave with the 
navy, is vice-president of Cook County 
hospital, Chicago and has been professor 
and chairman of the department of medi- 
cine at Loyola medical $chool since 1929. 

Members of the Illinois State Dental 
Society will remember Dr. Volini as an 
essayist at the annual meeting in Peoria 
last year. Dr. Volini spoke on “Sulfanila- 
mide and Its Derivatives.” 

As part of his duties in his new posi- 
tion, Dr. Volini will have charge of the 
medical education of 249 service men 
now studying at the university under the 
navy V-12 and Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. 


THIRTEEN RADIO PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE FROM A.D.A. 


The Bureau of Public Relations of the 
American Dental Association announces 
that it has a series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute radio programs in electrical tran- 
scription form ready for distribution to 
component dental societies. 

“Tales from Ivory Towers” each con- 


sist of an episode, dramatically presented, 
from a great book that all chidren love. 
Inserted in each broadcast are two terse 
dental health messages turned into the 
spirit of the story. 

If a dental society is interested in 
presenting one of the series, the Bureau 
will, upon request, lend two transcrip- 
tions for audition purposes. While a 
dental society may sponsor the broadcast 
independently, it is felt that the pro- 
gram would be more effective if spon- 
sored jointly by the dental society and 
the board of education. For this reason 
dental societies are urged to interest 
educational officials in the broadcasts. 

The broadcasts are written, directed 
and produced by professionals. Mrs. 
Ruth Harshaw, who planned and wrote 
the scripts, is a widely known educator 
in the radio field and the author of two 
children’s books. Helen Buell, the story- 
teller, is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, School of Drama, studied 
in Paris and was resident director of the 
Berkley Theatre. She has appeared on 
the stage and in many radio dramatiza- 
tions. Albert R. Crews, the director, 
was for many years the head of the 
radio department of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and is now an NBC editor. Lee 
Bennett, the announcer, is one of the best 
on WGN. 

The names of the broadcasts included 
in the series are: “The Little Lame 
Prince,” ‘Winnie the Pooh,” “Pecos 
Bill,” “Peterkin Papers,” “Joan of Arc,” 
“Call it Courage,” “Bambi,” “The Good 
Master,” “The Moffatts,” “Silver Chief,” 
“Mr. Popper’s Penguins,” “Caddie 
Woodlawn” and “Adam of the Road.” 

All members interested in these pro- 
grams should contact the Bureau of 
Public Relations, American Dental 
Association, 222 East Superior Street, 
Chicago 11. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HAS 
SEPARATE DENTAL DIVISION 


On March 1 the Administration of 
Veterans Affairs issued an order estab- 
lishing a separate dental division in the 


Veterans Administration. The new 
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division will be under the direction of 
a dentist with the title of Assistant 
Medical Director. The text of order is 
given in the following paragraphs. 

The Medical and Hospital Service will con- 
sist of the Office of the Medical Director; the 
Out-Patient and Authorization Division; the 
Tuberculosis Division; the General Medical 
Division; the Neuropsychiatric Division; the 
Dental Division, and the Postgraduate In- 
struction and Medical Research Division. 

The Dental Division will be under an 
assistant medical director, who will be re- 
sponsible for: 

The efficient conduct of all dental activities 
pertaining to beneficiaries, including modern 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. 

Maintenance in facilities and regional of- 
fices of a dental organization conforming to 
approved charts and tables; assignment of 
professional and subprofessional dental per- 
sonnel ; adequate equipment for dental clinical 
and laboratory needs, and approval or dis- 
approval of requisitions therefor; drafting of 
Regulations and Procedure and other field 
instructions in respect to dental activities; 
direction and supervision to insure adherence 
to approved policies and procedures; consulta- 
tions relative to plans for construction or 
alteration of dental clinics and laboratories. 

Direction and supervision of dental activi- 
ties in Insular Possessions and the supervision 
of rendering dental examinations and treat- 
ment to beneficiaries of the Veterans Admin- 
istration in other federal, state or private 
hospitals. 

Supervision of all dental activities pertain- 
ing to beneficiaries in hospitals and homes, 
including outpatient services; and in coopera- 
tion with the Veterans Claims Service, the 
adjudication of applications for outpatient 
dental treatment. 


U. OF MICHIGAN TO HOLD 
DENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 


An Institute on Dental Health Eco- 
nomics will be given by the School of 
Public Health of the University of Mich- 
igan at Ann Arbor June 26-July 1. 

Kenneth A. Easlick, D.D.S., associate 
professor of public health dentistry, is 
the chairman of the institute. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Easlick it is the plan of the 
Institute to bring together a group of 
outstanding leaders in the field of dental 
health to review briefly the social and 
economic background of health problems 
and to develop a comprehensive under- 
standing. of the dental problem. 

Minimum standards of dental health 


service will be considered and concise 
information will be presented to assist 
in the development of a program to 
solve the dental problem at this level of 
standards. It is intended that the work 
of the Institute will culminate, there- 
fore, in concrete proposals for a dental 
health program designed to meet the 
challenging needs which are known to 
exist. 


As an indication of the broad scope of 
the Institute the following are among the 
speakers who will participate in the for- 
mal program : 

R. C. Williams, M.D., Director, Di- 
vision of Medical Services, United States 
Public Health Service; John W. Knut- 
son, Dental Surgeon, United States Pub- 
Health Service; Henry Klein, Senior 
Dental Officer, United States Public 
Health Service; Nathan Sinai, Dr. P. 
H., Professor of Public Health, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Harold Y. McClusky, 
Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Michigan ; Melvin 
L. Dollar, Public Health Economics, 
University of Michigan; Marcus L. 
Ward, D.D.S., Jonathan Taft Professor 
of Dentistry, University of Michigan ; 
Don W. Gullett, D.D.S., Secretary, 
Canadian Dental Association; Harold 
Hillenbrand, D.D.S., Assistant Editor, 
Journal of the American Dental Associa- 
tion; John Oppie McCall, D.D.S., Di- 
rector, Guggenheim Dental Clinic ; John 
T. O’Rourke, D.D.S., Dean, School of 
Dentistry, University of Louisville ; Wal- 
ter H. Philips, D.D.S., Director, Dental 
Division, Detroit Department of Public 
Welfare; R. M. Walls, D.D.S., Member 
of Committee on Economics, American 
Dental Association; Jack M. Wisan, D. 
D.S., Director, Dental Health Division, 
New Jersey State Department of Health. 

This Institute will be of particular in- 
terest to officers and committee members 
of the American Dental Association and 
component societies, to representatives 
of both governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies which are participating 
in dental programs, to the faculties of 
dental schools, and to many private 
practitioners. Because of the nature and 
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purpose of the Institute registration must 
be limited to fifty members. Although 
an attempt will be made to obtain a 
geographic distribution of the applicants, 
primary consideration will be given to 
the order in which applications are 
received. The registration fee will be 
ten dollars. Requests for application 
blanks should be sent promptly to Dr. 
Kenneth A. Easlick, School of Public 
Health, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NAVY TO COMMISSION 
WOMEN DENTISTS 


Women dentist who will serve along- 
side the men of the navy dental corps 
are to be commissioned through the 
WAVES according to an announcement 
from the Navy Department. 

Under the new ruling, which will en- 
able women dentists to serve in the same 
capacity as men, the qualifications are 
the same as for men dentists with the 
exception that duty will be limited to 
the continental limits of the United 
States. The woman applicant for enlist- 
ment must not be married to an officer 
in the navy and may not have children 
under eighteen years of age. 

At the same time Cap. Joseph Tartre, 
head of the dental service at Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, announced that 
Sara G. Krout, of Evanston, has been 
commissioned a full lieutenant in the 
dental corps reserve through the 
WAVES and reports for duty at Great 
Lakes on June 1. Dr. Krout is the first 
woman to be appointed to such duty in 
this area. She will treat regular navy 
personnel as well as WAVES who are 
stationed at Great Lakes. 

Dr. Krout was graduated from Riga 
University in Latvia in 1920 and be- 
came a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society through the Chicago 
component in 1929. 


NEW DRAFT RULINGS 
AFFECT TECHNICIANS 


Because of the new selective service 
order to reclassify all men, particularly 


those in the 18-26 years bracket, dental 
laboratories have been warned by the 
War Service Committee of the American 
Dental Association that it appears im- 
possible to retain civilian laboratory 
technicians in that age group. The com- 
mittee has told the laboratories that de- 
ferments for individuals in these cate- 
gories will be difficult to obtain and plans 
should be made to make replacements 
with other personnel. 

The increasing demand for man power 
by the armed forces and the lowering of 
the dental requirements by the navy has 
created a greatly increased need for 
more dental technicians in the dental 
corps. 

A request that senior dental tech- 
nicians, thirty years and over, be placed 
on the critical list has been filed with 
the Essential Activities Committee by 
the War Service Committee. The com- 
mittee filed the request on the grounds 
that this age group should not be dis- 
turbed if dental laboratories are to main- 
tain any semblance of service. The fact 
remains however, that many senior tech- 
nicians are under thirty and their loss 
will seriously interfere with the technical 
phases of civilian dental practice. 

Any appeal that is to be filed by a 
laboratory should be done as soon as the 
technician is placed in 1A. If the appeal 
is denied, the War Service Committee 
recommends that the dental laboratory 
with the aid of the state dental Military 
Affairs Committee consult with the state 
director of selective service. 


WARREN WILLMAN NEW 
EDITOR OF THE BUR 


Warren Willman, associate editor of 
the ILLINOIS DENTAL JOURNAL, has been 
made editor of The Bur, official alumni 
publication of the Chicago College of 
Dental Surgery, Dental School, Loyola 
University. Dr. Willman replaces R. W. 
McNulty, new dean of the Dental 
School. Dr. McNulty served as editor 
of the magazine for seventeen years. 

Dr. Willman was graduated from the 
Dental School in 1927 and imme- 
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diately returned to his alma mater as a 


clinical instructor. He has been an in- 
structor in crown and bridge, clinical 
head of the department of periodontia 
and teacher of operative dentistry. At 
the death of Dr. C. N. Johnson he be- 
came professor of operative dentistry, 
the teaching position he now holds. Dr. 
Willman is the author of the textbook 
“Periodontia” and is a talented photog- 
rapher. He is a past president of the 
Chicago Camera Club. 


TRANSFER ARMY CAMP TO 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


The War Department announced on 
April 15 that the facilities of Fort Meade, 
South Dakota had been transferred to 
the Veterans Administration for use by 
the agency in treating sick and wounded 
veterans. 

This is the first of several anticipated 
transfers of army installations which at 
present are not needed for training be- 
cause of troop movements. Plans for 
these transfers were made some time 
ago at a conference between Gen. Bre- 
hon Somervell, commanding general, U. 
S. Army, Army Service Forces, Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, chief of the Veterans 
Administration and Gen. Norman T. 
Kirk, Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 

Fort Meade is an old regular army 
cavalry installation and can accommo- 
date 2,031 men. All War Department 
personnel will be transferred on assump- 
tion of responsibility by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


INTRODUCE BILL TO 
CONTINUE SOCIAL SECURITY 


Senators Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
Robert F. Wagner, of New York, and 
Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri, re- 
cently introduced into Congress a 
bill to amend the Social Security act 
to provide a wage credit of $160 a 
month for all personnel in the military 
or naval services for any month or part 
of a calendar month spent in active 
service after September 16, 1940. 





The bill would not apply to those who 
receive credit for military or naval 
service under the Railroad Retirement 
Act or the Civil Service Act. 

When duplicate benefits accrue to an 
individual because of disability, retire- 
ment or old age; or when they are pay- 
able to his wife or child because of his 
retirement, disability or old age ; of when 
they are payable to a child, widow or 
parent because of the death of the indi- 
vidual involved, the benefit payable 
would be adjusted by a scale provided 
in the bill. 

By “duplicate benefits” would be meant 
a benefit accruing from this bill, if en- 
acted, plus a benefit, allowance, annuity 
or compensation, including payments un- 
der any workmen’s compensation law, 
payable by reason of past employment 
or services under federal or state laws 
or plans “if the benefit system is sup- 
ported without direct and substantial 
contributions by wage earners.” 


SURGEON GENERAL CITES 
LOW ARMY DEATH RATE 


Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon 
General of the army, who recently re- 
turned to Washington following a tour 
of inspection in the European theatre, 
stated that the death rate from disease 
in the present war has been reduced to 
six-tenths of one per cent per 1,000 men 
as compared with a rate of 15.1 per 1,000 
men in world war I. The figure for the 
first war, he explained, includes deaths 
from influenza, without which the figure 
was 4.1, still showing a tremendous gain 
by modern medicine. 

In the present war, said Gen. Kirk, 
there have been 1,194 major. amputa- 
tions, 58 of which were of two limbs and 
none of more than two. World War I 
figures show 4,503 major amputations. 

Gen. Kirk denied the _ existence, 
either in this war or the last, of the so- 
called “basket cases,” amputation of all 
limbs. 

“When a man loses four limbs,” he 
said, “the rest of him goes with them, to 
put it coldly.” 
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pene per woes? 


To plasma, excellent surgery, rapid 
evacuation and the efficient service of 
nurses he lays the decrease in the death 
rate of hospitalized wounded. Here, com- 
pared with world war I figure of 
from 6 to 7 per cent a drop to 1} to 2} 
per cent is noted. 

Only 75 cases of blindness have been 
reported, he said, in both the army and 
the navy. The death rate from meningitis 
has now been reduced through the use of 
modern drugs to three per cent. Through 
the use of serum it had been reduced for- 
merly to 20 per cent from the usual 80 
per cent. 

“We have had no tetanus in our army,” 
he said, explaining that the use of anti- 
toxin has been discontinued, a toxide be- 
ing administered hypodermically, en- 
abling the men to develop their own anti- 
toxin. 

The new delousing powder “DDT,” 
dichloro-dipheneyl-tychloro-ethane, has 
been extremely effective in the control of 
typhus. The use of this at Naples, the 
surgeon general said, wiped out the 
threat of an epidemic. 

Speaking in terms of highest praise of 
modern, speedy evacuation methods, he 
said : 


“T don’t think the Tunisian campaign 
could have been carried out without air 
evacuation.” 

The patients that have been trans- 
ported ‘by air in all theaters now number 
170,000. 

Gen. Kirk stated that he found ade- 
quate medical supplies in all field and 
fixed installations visited on his tour of 
inspection. The men in the theatre of 
operation were in all cases found to be 
receiving care equally as good as they 
would receive in their country. 


C. F. DEATHERAGE NEW 
STATE DENTAL HEAD 


Charles F. Deatherage, of Springfield, 
has been appointed chief of the Divi- 
sion of Public Health Dentistry, state 
Department of Public Health according 
to an announcement from Roland M. 
Cross, M.D., head of the department. 
Dr. Deatherage replaces Moreland Em- 


‘erson, who recently reported for duty 


with the navy dental corps. 

Dr. Deatherage served as chief of the 
division for several years and resigned 
in 1943 to enter private practice in 
Springfield. 


BOOK REVIEW 
(Continued from page 213) 


subjects covered in this book are more 
properly the content of a course or text 
in principles of medicine as given in 
many dental schools. This fact would 
be a deterrent to the reading of the 
book by some dentists who might be 
interested in periodontia as such; on the 
other hand, another type of reader might 
consider the book well worth reading 
with the thought that the material 
extraneous to the exact science of perio- 
dontia was excellent as general knowl- 
edge. The author has somewhat anti- 
cipated this criticism by subtitling the 
work “Oral Medicine.” 


In general this text is a good one on 
the subject of periodontia. It certainly 
is a complete picture, plus; it presents 
the subject of periodontia as it is known 
today. It is written specifically for 
students which explains the method in 
which some subjects are handled. For 
teaching purposes the questions listed at 
the end of each chapter are excellent. 
Its illustrations, including some in color, 
are fine. The only adverse criticism to 
be offered is that the book seems a little 
pretentious in that it strays afield from 


the exact title, and is somewhat verbose. 
—W.P.S., Jr. 
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COMPONENT SOCIETIES 








McLEAN 


A round table discussion on the sub- 
jects of alveolectomy, office manage- 
ment, frenulum treatment and the relin- 
ing of dentures was the feature of the 
dinner meeting of the McLean County 
Dental Society on April 3 in the Rogers 
hotel, Bloomington. Harry Brown, A. G. 
Shaffer, John Holub and T. A. Rost 
were the leaders of the discussion. Harry 
Brown and A. G. Shaffer reported on a 
case of hypoplasia of the dentition. 

Albert Peterson, of Bloomington, and 
Gordon Heiple, of El Paso, are in Chi- 
cago attending a course in oral surgery. 
—T. A. Rost, component editor. 


NORTHWEST 


Guerney E. Alzeno, of Stockton, was 
elected president of the Northwest Den- 
tal Society at its meeting on April 17 at 
the Hotel Freeport. Other officers elected 
were: vice-president, B. S. Tyler, of 
Freeport; secretary-treasurer, P. M. 
Breyer, of Freeport. 

Dr. R. F. Bretzer, x-ray technician, 
was the guest speaker of the evening and 
his lecture was enjoyed by everyone. He 
gave quite an important talk on the 
x-ray; what films to be used, time ex- 
posure and many more clever ideas that, 
if put into practice, will be of great value 
to the dentist in his office. 

The next meeting of the society will 
be held at the Hotel Freeport in Sep- 
tember.—Lou H. Matter, secretary. 


ROCK ISLAND 


The Rock Island Dental Society held 
its meeting on March 30 at the Short 
Hills Country club in East Moline. Mr. 
De Laurier lived up to his reputation by 
serving one of the best meals we have 
been privileged to eat for a long time— 


we had choice beef, if you please, topped 
off with apricot pie. The surroundings 
there are beautiful, and the newly dec- 
orated lounge is conducive to good appe- 
tites and good fellowship. The service 
also is better than we usually find in 
these times. Wish we had the gas and 
the time to use the golf club. 

Our affable president decided to have 
no clinician, but instead to hold an open 
meeting to discuss various matters per- 
taining to the best interests of the society. 
Matters such as membership lapses and 
how best to handle them; dental service 
to the children of Bethany Home; dental 
care of returning veterans, to be worked 
out’ with the state committee by our 
representative J. H. Nicholls. President 
Morton appointed a committee of three 
to meet with the directors of Bethany 
Home to work out plans for servicing 
those in need. 

The April meeting will feature clinics 
and/or papers, to be presented by our 
own members. We feel that the society 
needs a meeting of this type about once 
each year, both for the good of its mem- 
bership and for the individuals who par- 
ticipate in the program. The meeting 
place will be announced later. Let us all 
turn out for the April meeting and then 
go to Springfield for the May meeting. 
You will benefit mentally and physically 
by these contacts, doubly needed in these 
strenuous times. 

A District meeting was held April 18 
at the Le Claire hotel in Moline. “Taps” 
was sounded at 6:30 p.m., and the din- 
ner call at 7:00 p.m. The chicken was 
prepared as you like it, and we all ate 
too much. 

President Ira Morton called the meet- 
ing to order, official business was trans- 
acted, and we welcomed Ensign Ben 
“Bud” Sherrard, Jr. as the youngest 
member of our society, taking for- 
granted that his father, that old Western 
alarm “Big Ben,” had properly tutored 
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and instructed him for admission into 
this society of the “Dentally Elect.” Bud, 
a fine looking young man, won high 
honors in his class at the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery, and will win more 
as the opportunity presents itself in fu- 
ture years. Here is a war model with 
excellent stuff in it. 

Charlie Rile took command for the 
quiz program, and his quick wit gave a 
sparkle to the gems he presented. “Nick” 
Nichols was the first skillet he put on the 
fire, and Charlie questioned him on den- 
ture problems. Nick is quite a student of 
Campbell and Boswell technic and gave 
us some good pointers. Chuck Motz was 
put on the griddle for his answer to the 
question of an exposed vital pulp in sec- 
ond deciduous molars. Dr. Easlick’s 
paraform paste and his technic of treat- 
ment was given and discussed along with 
other related questions. 

That “plump old bird” Ira Morton 
was then put on to stew. His talk on the 
use of diamond drills in place of burs 
caused no friction ; consequently no heat 
developed and the operation was pain- 
less. The War Production Board will 
probably give Ira a citation for his good 
work on bur conservation. 

A man of Moline extraction was the 
dessert of this four-course dental feast. 
Frank Vermeulen told us how to avoid 
dry sockets and what to do if we had to 
treat them. Also discussed were control 
of postoperative-hemorrhage, and other 
problems associated with extraction. The 
membership joined in the discussion of 
all four subjects with both questions and 
answers. 

Stuffed with food and fact, we ad- 
journed at a late hour, stuffed the cars 
for the homeward trip, and called it an 
evening well spent—C. W. Motz, com- 
ponent editor. 


WARREN 


The Warren’ County Dental Society 
met in one of Hawcock’s upstairs dining 
rooms in Monmouth for dinner on April 
17, with seven members present and four 
members absent. 


Since no formal program had been 
arranged by the program committee, the 
evening was spent in informal talk and 
visiting together. Informal cursory re- 
ports were given by those who had at- 
tended the Chicago Midwinter meeting. 

The suggestion that each member be 
assigned a definite month in the coming 
year to either present an original paper 
or read some article that appeals to him 
from current dental literature was dis- 
cussed, and some promise of such action 
has been made. 

E. B. Knights, of Monmouth, will re- 
port on the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Dental Society in Springfield 
and R. B. Vaughn, of Monmouth, is a 
candidate for delegate to the meeting of 
the American Dental Association in 
Omaha. 

I for one, would like to see our 
monthly meetings continue throughout 
the summer months of June, July and 
August and I would also like to have our 
society, as a society, make adequate con- 
tributions to the relief fund of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association —H. W. McMil- 
lan, component editor. 


CHICAGO 


On Tuesday, April 18, the Chicago 
Dental Society held a unique meeting at 
the Palmer House, Motion Picture Night. 
Through the courtesy of Capt. J. A. 
Tartre, senior dental officer at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, four mo- 
tion pictures were shown, “The Enemy, 
Japan,” “Procedures in Oral Surgery,” 
“Navy Men of Medicine” and “Extra- 
oral Fixation of the Mandible.” The at- 
tendance was unusually large. This pro- 
gram was arranged by B. D. Friedman, 
chairman of the Program Committee. 

The annual election of officers was 
also held at this meeting. The following 
duly nominated officers, being the only 
slate presented, were elected: president- 
elect, Joseph B. Zielinski; vice-president, 
Robert I. Humphrey; secretary, Harry 
A. Hartley; treasurer, James H. Keith. 
The president for the next society year 
will be Harold Oppice. 
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At this meeting, through the efforts of 
William E. Mayer and his committee, 
especially that effusive gent Jerry Wilher, 
J. G. Sheldon, Executive Secretary, Sal- 
vage Division of the War Production 
Board of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
gave a short pep talk on the current sal- 
vage campaign. Every member was asked 
to bring a piece of salvage to this meet- 
ing. 

March 20-25 marked the second an- 
nual Dental Health Week sponsored by 
the Chicago Dental Society through the 
Dental Hygiene Institute ; this week was 
officially held in Chicago and also 
throughout Cook, Lake and Du Page 
counties. Many programs were arranged 
in schools and over the air stressing the 
importance of mouth health. 

Chicago dentists are asked to take note 
of the fact that the meeting date for 
May has been changed from Tuesday to 
Thursday, May 18; there will be a scien- 
tific: program and installation of the 
new Officers. 

Frank Farrell, well known to state 
members, is now a lieutenant (s.g.) sta- 
tioned at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. John McGuire spent several 
weeks at Nashville, Tennessee visiting 
son John Jr., who is a first lieutenant in 
the dental corps. The Waldo Urbans 
vacationed, mostly on horseback, at Hot 
Springs. G. Hewett Williams got away 
from arch wires temporarily at St. 
Petersburg, Florida. The Bernie Blom- 
grens also spent some time in Florida, 
but at Hollywood; they have beautiful 
tans. Bob Hasterlik was elected presi- 
dent of the North Side branch of the 
Chicago Dental Society for the coming 
year. 

Several well known Chicago members 
passed away last month. Huston F. 
Methven was president of the Kenwood- 
Hyde Park branch at the time of his 
death. A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School in 1900 and former 
prosthetics teacher there, he was well 
known in Delta Sigma Delta fraternity 
and dental society circles. Stanley W. 
Clark, who was also graduated from 
Northwestern in 1916, at the time of his 





death was professor of materia medica, 
therapeutics and anesthesia at that 
school. William Datz, graduate of Chi- 
cago College of Dental Surgery, School 
of Dentistry, Loyola University, died in 
Indiana on April 20, after a long illness 
Dr. Datz had practiced dentistry on Chi- 
cago’s north side for many years. We 
extend our sincere sympathy to the fam- 
ilies of these men. More extensive obitu- 
aries will be found in another section of 
the JOURNAL. 

Stanley D. Tylman spoke before the 
Iowa State Dental Society on May 11, at 
Des Moines, Iowa ; his subject was, “The 
Rational Use of Synthetic Resins in 
Clinical Practice, With Due Considera- 
tion for Their Chemical and Physical 
Properties.” 


WABASH 


The Wabash Raver Dental Society met 
on April 6 in Olney to elect officers for 
the coming year. The officers selected 
were : president, M. C. Powell, of Flora; 
vice-president, L. E. McGahey, of Pales- 
tine ; secretary-treasurer, H. W. Kinney, 
of Robinson ; component editor, Mary B. 
Meade, of Carmi. 

J. J. Runde was elected to member- 
ship. The next meeting of the society 
will be held on June 15 in Olney.— 
Mary B. Meade, component editor. 


WINNEBAGO 


The April meeting of the society was 
held at our old stamping grounds, the 
Nelson hotel. 

It may have been the quality of the 
program, the spring weather, or the re- 
sults of the coaxings of Chief Sullivan 
but anyhow we had an excellent turn 
out—thirty-seven in all—and many of 
them from outlying parts of the district. 

Dr. Leslie M. FitzGerald, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, offered some new ideas in “Oral 
Surgery” that I am sure were appre- 
ciated by all the boys. His informal talk 
was amply supplemented by unusual 
slides. 

Word has been received that our own 
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Maj. Harry Grandstaff, now stationed 
somewhere in England, has just been 
promoted to the rank of Lt. Col. We all 
knew that he would get there eventually 
but to have accomplished this rather dif- 
ficult feat in the short time that he has 
been in the service is indeed singular. 

A fair representation from our district 
is expected to attend the state meeting 
next month.—Francis H. Spickerman, 
component editor. 


MADISON 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Madison Dental Society was held on 
April 19 in the Mineral Springs hotel in 
Alton. Ray Duncan, of the Alton de- 
partment of education, spoke on “Lay- 
men’s education.” P. L. Ewing, superin- 
tendent of the Alton public schools, 
discussed Mr. Duncan’s talk. 

At the election of officers which fol- 
lowed the essayists the following were 
elected : president, G. I. Allen, of Alton ; 
vice-president, W. H. Schroeder, of Ed- 
wardsville ; secretary-treasurer, B. Caff- 
ery, of Jerseyville—E. T. Gallagher, 
component editor. 


DECATUR 


“Income Tax and Its Related Prob- 
lems” was the appropriate subject chosen 
by Program Chairman Lloyd H. Dodd 
for our April meeting, which preceded 
by four days the deadline for filing 1944 


estimates. The speaker was energetic, 
able Joseph F. Gauger, senior member of 
the firm of Gauger & Diehl, C.P.A. 

Mr. Gauger proved to be an expert, 
even among his home folks, presenting 
his subject clearly and concisely and 
answering a multitude of questions with 
finesse. The net result was one of the 
finest of a long series of splendid pro- 
grams. 

Election of officers at this, our annual 
meeting, blessed (or cursed) the follow- 
ing with society responsibilities for the 
coming year: president, B. H. Tedrow, 
Taylorville ; vice-president, L. L. Gris- 
som, Decatur ; secretary-treasurer, W. W. 
Winter, Decatur; member of Board of 
Directors, T. J. Campbell, Decatur ; 
Medical and Dental Service Bureau, R. 
L. Burns, Decatur. 

Dr. Tedrow was moved up from the 
vice-presidency, Dr. Grissom is a new 
officer and the last three won reelection 
by past meritorious service. 

Our congratulations to the new offi- 
cers and sincere thanks for a job well 
done to the retiring president, Paul B. 
Berryhill and the program chairman, 
Lloyd Dodd. It has been a very success- 
ful year. 

As we rush for the deadline, two of 
our members are attending conventions 
—Walt Winter is at the Edgewater Beach 
hotel in Chicago for the Orthodontia 
Society meeting and Lloyd Dodd is in 
South Carolina to address the state 
meeting there-——Wray S. Monroe, com- 
ponent editor. 





R. W. McNULTY 


(Continued from page 197) 


his alma mater, Loyola University, should confer on him the title of dean eighteen 


years after his graduation. 


Above the rostrum of the large amphitheater at the dental school is an oil painting 
of the former dean, William H. G. Logan, under whom Dr. McNulty served for so 
many years; we are,sure that the eyes of the old dean will take on an added twinkle 
as they look down on this new dean. We are also sure that Robert W. McNulty will 
carry on in the wise and scholarly footsteps of William H. G. Logan, whose protégé 


it might almost be said he was. 


The faculty, students and friends wish him success and Godspeed on a difficult 


journey.—W. P. S., Jr. 
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STANLEY W. CLARK 
1887-1944 


Dr. Stanley W. Clark, professor of 
materia medica and therapeutics and 
anesthesia at Northwestern University 
Dental School, died suddenly at his 
home in Chicago on April 1. Dr. Clark 
was born in Chicago in 1887 and was 
fifty-seven years old at the time of his 
death. 





Stanley W. Clark 
1887-1944 


(This picture of Dr. Clark was taken at his desk the 
day before his death.) 


He was an enthusiastic and active 
member of the faculty at Northwestern 
from the time of his graduation in 1916 
and had made significant contributions 
to, the profession through his research, 
especially in local anesthesia and in the 
practical application of drugs in dental 
practice. He served for many years as a 
member of the Graduate Committee of 
the dental school and at the time of his 
death was completing his third year as a 
member of the General Faculty Com- 
mittee of the University. 

Dr. Clark became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society through the 
Chicago component in 1920. He had 
served as chairman of the Inter-Profes- 


sional Relations Committee of the state 
society for several years. 

He volunteered for service immedi- 
ately upon the outbreak of world war I 
and was serving in France as a first lieu- 
tenant in the army dental corps within 
two months of the declaration of war 
and served with distinction with base 
hospital No. 12. His interest in military 
affairs continued and he held the rank of 
colonel in the reserve corps at the time of 
his death. Dr. Clark was a past presi- 
dent of the medical chapter of the Cook 
County Reserve Officers Association and 
had been first vice commander of the 
Chicago chapter of the Military Order 
of the World War. His devotion to his 
duty as a reserve officer contributed 
much to maintaining an interest in mili- 
tary preparedness during the years when 
there was little attention given to this 
subject. He was buried with military 
honors. 

Dr. Clark served on the staff of Wes- 
ley Memorial hospital in Chicago and 
was a member of Omicron Kappa Up- 
silon, Sigma Xi, Delta Sigma Delta, the 
International Association for Dental Re- 
search, the American Dental Association 
and was a Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Dentists. 

He was a perennial student and was 
one of those dynamic personalities who is 
constantly extending his education either 
by taking formal courses or by self-edu- 
cation. He had earned the M.S.D. and 
LL.B. degrees in addition to his D.D.S. 
His scientific knowledge and sound judg- 
ment was highly esteemed by his associ- 
ates on the faculty and the hospital staff. 

Dr. Clark is survived by his widow, 
Lucille M. Clark and two brothers.— 
Wm. G. Skillen. 


HUSTON F. METHVEN 
1871-1944 


Dr. Huston F. Methven, life member 
of the Illinois State Dental Society, died 
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at his home in Chicago of a heart attack 
on April 1. He was born in Wooster, 
Ohio in 1871 and was graduated from 
Northwestern University Dental School 
in 1900. He was appointed to the fac- 
ulty of the dental school immediately 
upon his graduation and became assist- 
ant professor of prosthetic dentistry in 
which capacity he served for many years. 

Dr. Methven took an active part in 
the affairs of organized dentistry. He 
became a member of the state society 
through the Chicago component in 1905 
and at the time of his death was presi- 
dent of the Kenwood-Hyde Park branch 
of the Chicago Dental Society. He served 
as deputy of Eta chapter of Delta Sigma 
Delta fraternity for almost forty years. 

He is survived by his widow, Laila, a 
brother, Harry and two sisters, Isabelle 
and Martha. Funeral services were held 
at St. James Episcopal church on April 
4 and interment was at Oakwoods cem- 
etery under full Masonic rites. 


JAMES W. McCASKILL 
1896-1944 


Dr. James W. McCaskill, of Chicago, 
died of a heart attack in his home on 
March 22. He was fortyeight years old 
and had practiced on the south side of 
Chicago for more than twenty years. He 
was graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity Dental School in 1924 and be- 
came a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society through the Chicago com- 
ponent in 1942. He was also a member 
of the American Dental Association. 

Dr. McCaskill is survived by his wife, 
Grace. Funeral services were held on 
March 25 in the Liberty Baptist church, 
Chicago. 


ALEXANDER O. McBEAN 
1875-1944 


Dr. Alexander O. McBean, a Chicago 
dentist for more than thirty years, died 
at St. Francis hospital, Evanston on 
March 26 after an illness of several 
months. He was sixty-nine years old. 


Dr. McBean was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Dental School, Loyola University 
in 1894 arid became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society in 1922. He 
was also a member of the American 
Dental Association and the Chicago Den- 
tal Society and a member of the Park 
Lodge No. 843, A.F. & A.M. 

He is survived by his wife, Isabel, a 
daughter, Mrs. Laverne E. Penberthy, of 
Wilmette and a son, Alexander G. Mc- 
Bean. Funeral services were held on 
March 28 and burial was at Grafton, 
Wisconsin. 


OWEN E. CASSILL 
1880-1944 


Dr. Owen E. Cassill, of Chicago, died 
on April 4 in St. Luke’s hospital, Chi- 
cago of a heart ailment at the age of 
sixty-four. He was graduated from 
Northwestern University Dental School 
in 1905 and became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society in 1907, 
becoming a life member of the society in 
1932. Dr. Cassill was also a member of 
the Chicago Dental Society and the 
American Dental Association. 

His great interest in ceramics led to 
the starting of the Cassill Porcelain Den- 
tal Laboratory of which he was the head 
at the time of his death. 

Dr. Cassill is survived by his mother, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


CHARLES L. LEWIS 
1888-1944 


Dr. Charles L. Lewis, life member of 
the Illinois State Dental Society, died at 
St. Luke’s hospital, Chicago on February 
13 after a short illness. Dr. Lewis, a 
native Chicagoan, had practiced dentis- 
try for more than thirty years. He re- 
ceived his primary and secondary educa- 
tion in the Chicago public schools and 
attended MeHarry Medical College. He 
was graduated with high honors from 
the University of Illinois, College of 
Dentistry in 1911 and joined the state 
society in 1918. 
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Dr. Lewis was active in fraternal, com- 
munity and social welfare circles. He 
was Past Master of North Star Lodge 
No. 1, A.F. & A.M. and for a time acted 
as Deputy Grand Master in Illinois. For 
more than twenty-six consecutive years 
Dr. Lewis served as secretary of the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
People and for three years as both sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

He is survived by his widow, Lustine 
and a sister, Mrs. Ida Lewis Singleton, of 
Chicago. 


GEORGE T. MOORE 
1858-1943 


Dr. George T. Moore, who had prac- 
ticed dentistry in Normal for fifty-eight 
years, died in the Mennonite hospital on 
December 18, 1943. He was born on 
October 24, 1858 at Washington Court- 
house, Ohio, but had spent most of his 
life in Normal. 

Dr. Moore was a life member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society. He be- 
came a member in 1905 through the 
McLean component. He was a past 
president of the Normal Board of Edu- 
cation, a director of the Normal Savings 
and Loan and had been a member of 
the Masonic Lodge for fifty years. He 
had been a member of the Normal 
Methodist church since 1904. 

He is survived by his wife, Margaret, 
whom he married in 1885 ; two sons, Dr. 
George F. Moore, of Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan and Frank C. Moore, of Cleve- 
land; a brother, Grant Moore, of Long 
Beach, California and a sister, Miss Ella 
Moore, of Indianapolis. 


SAMUEL S. FERDINAND 
1896-1944 


Dr. Samuel S. Ferdinand, of Peoria, 
was found fatally wounded in his home 
with a pistol at his side on April 11. Dr. 
Ferdinand had been in ill health for 
some time and had been despondent 
since the death of his wife last December 
31. 


He was graduated from Northwestern 
University Dental School in 1917 and 
became a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society in 1921. He had been 
active in the affairs of the Peoria Dental 
Society. 

Surviving are a son, Samuel, in train- 
ing with the army air forces at Victoria, 
Texas; a daughter, Mrs. Maxine Baer, 
of St. Louis and two brothers, Leo and 
David, both of Chicago. 


CHARLES M. PATTERSON 
1868-1944 


Dr. Charles M. Patterson, former Chi- 
cago dentist and life member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, died in 
Long Beach, California on January 11. 

Dr. Patterson was born in West Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania in 1868 and received 
his early education there in the pubic 
schools. He was graduated from the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 
in 1902. In 1906 he came to Chicago 
and established his practice which he 
continued until 1937 when ill health 
forced his retirement. He became a 
member of the state society in 1909 
through the Chicago component. He 
was also a member of North Shore Lodge 
No. 927, A.F. & A.M., Chicago. 

Dr. Patterson maintained his interest 
in organized dentistry even after his re- 
tirement from active practice. Each year 
he attended the meetings of the Southern 
California State Dental Association. 

He is survived by his widow, Laura, 
and a sister, Mrs. Anna R. Sweeney, of 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on January 13 and burial 
was in Rose Hills Memorial Park, Whit- 
tier, California. 


MARK L. WAIT 
1877-1943 


Dr. Mark L. Wait, of Augusta, IIli- 
nois, died in St. Francis hospital, Ma- 
comb on December 9. He was born on 
February 22, 1877 and was graduated 
from Northwestern University Dental 
School in 1901. 
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He became a member of the Illinois 
State Dental Society through the Macon- 
Moultrie component in 1909 and held 
membership until 1916. At that time he 
was practicing in Bethany, Illinois. He 
retired from practice in 1917 but be- 
came a member again in 1922 and 1923 
through the Adams-Hancock compo- 
nent when he resumed practice in Au- 
gusta. He had practiced in Augusta for 
twenty-two years. 

Dr. Wait is survived by his widow, 
Mary, whom he married in 1903, two 
daughters, Mrs. Mary Alice Price, of 
Mason City and Mrs. Jean Springg, of 
Deerfield and four brothers, Harry and 
Bert, of Texas, Guy, of Mt. Pulaski and 
Marion, of Reynolds. Funeral services 
were held on December 10 and burial 
was in Reynolds, Illinois. 


WILLIAM F. DATZ 
1898-1944 


Dr. William F. Datz, of Chicago, died 
in Elkhart, Indiana on April 20 after a 
long illness. Dr. Datz was born in Chi- 
cago on October 24, 1898 and received 
his preliminary education in the Chicago 
schools. He was graduated from the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 
Dental School, Loyola University 
in 1922 and became a member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society through the 
North Side branch of the Chicago Den- 
tal Society in 1928. He was also a mem- 
ber of the American Dental Association. 

Dr. Datz is survived by his wife, a son 
and a daughter. Funeral services were 
held on April 24 in Chicago with burial 
in Memorial Park. 


J. M. HANNELL 
1881-1944 


Dr. J. M. Hannell, life member of the 
Illinois State Dental Society, died in the 
Chicago Heights hospital, Chicago 
Heights, on April 14. He was born on 


July 28, 1881 near Delphi, Indiana, the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. Hannell 
and was graduated from the Chicago 
College of Dental Surgery, Dental 
School, Loyola University in 1912. He 
became a member of the state society 
through the Champaign-Danville com- 
ponent in 1915. 

Dr. Hannell practiced in Hoopeston 
for twenty-seven years and on February 
1 moved to Chicago Heights where he 
was practicing at the time of his death. 
He had been an active and interested 
member of the Champaign-Danville 
Dental Society since the time of joining. 
He was also a member of the American 
Dental Association and active in the 
Knights of Columbus and the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

He is survived by his widow, four 
daughters, a son, Jack, who is a senior 
at the Chicago College of Dental Sur- 
gery, four brothers, a sister and two 
grandchildren. Funeral services were 
held on April 17 at St. Agnes Catholic 
church in Chicago Heights and burial 
was in Sunset Memorial cemetery, Dan- 
ville. 


CHARLES F. DAVIS 
1895-1944 


Dr. Charles F. Davis, of Aurora, died 
in Copley hospital there on May 4. He 
was forty-nine years old and had prac- 
ticed in Aurora for twenty-five years. 

He was graduated from Northwestern 
University Dental School in 1913 and 
became a member of the Illinois State 
Dental Society through the Fox River 
Valley component in 1937. 

Dr. Davis was a member of a pioneer 
Downers Grove family and served as a 
naval lieutenant in world war I. He is 
survived by his widow, Elizabeth H., and 
a son, Pvt. Charles Jr., of the army. 
Funeral services were held in the First 
Baptist church, Aurora. 
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Learn something about your War Bonds 


from this fellow / 


Tue BEST THING a bulldog does is 
HANG ON! It’s mighty hard to 
make him let go! 


And that’s the lesson about War 
Bonds you can learn from him. 
Once you get hold of a War Bond, 
HANG ON TO IT for the full ten 
years of its life. 


You buy War Bonds because you 
want to put some of your money into 
fighting the war. But ... if you don’t 
hang on to those War Bonds, your 
money isn’t going to stay in the battle. 


And ... you want to set aside some 
moriey for the future. No one knows 
just what’s going to happen after the 
War. But the man with a fistful of War 





Bonds knows he’Il have a roof over his 
head and 3 squares a day no matter 
what happens! 


War Bonds pay you back $4 for 
every $3 in 10 years. But, if you don’t 
hang on to your Bonds for the full ten 
years, you don’t get the full face value, 
and ... you won’t have that money 
coming in later on. 


So buy War Bonds .. . more and 
more War Bonds. And then keep them. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation 
'the publication of this message by 


ILLINOIS STATE DENTAL’ SOCIETY 














ACRYLIC 
PORCELAIN A Creation 


of our 
Porcelain 


Department 





VITA-PORAC crowns are the result of long and 
careful research in our laboratory. The best qualities 
of porcelain and acrylic have been combined to assure 
a crown or bridge that can withstand unusual stresses 


without fear of breakage or distortion. 


Ask to have your next crown or bridge constructed 
using this new technic. Your restorations will be 


accurate, durable and esthetic. 


Literature Sent on Request 


ORAL ART LABORATORY, INC. 
Dearborn 8770 
25 E. Washington St. Chicago 























“Feel and look Natural” 


Your patients want to look their best. 


To most patients oral appearance in dental restora- 
tions is of equal importance to functional efficiency. 


Artificial teeth that function well but look unnatural 


in the mouth are a source of great embarrassment and 
disappointment. 


If you want to prescribe teeth for your patients that 
look natural in the mouth as well as restore lost func- 


tion, we suggest that you specify Austenal Teeth by 
the Micromold Process. 


Austenal Teeth look and feel like natural teeth. Labi- 
ally they have natural appearance and lingually they 


are more comfortable because they provide more room 
for natural tongue movement. 


AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


5932 Wentworth Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 





“Fine Dental Art Conceals Art’ .. . 
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AUSTENAL 
PORCELAIN 


Symbol of Naturalness 
in Restorations 


The naturalness of Austenal Teeth 
is reflected in the 
improved morale of your patients 


These Laboratories Can Supply You: 


ANNEX DENTAL LABORATORY 

25 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
ASSOCIATED DENTAL LABORATORY 

404 Ridgely Building, Springfield, Illinois 
EHRHARDT & COMPANY : 

55 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
HOOTMAN DENTAL LABORATORY 

Rockford Trust Bldg., Rockford, Illinois 


JOSEPH E. KENNEDY COMPANY 
765 West 69th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KRAUS DENTAL LABORATORY 
Jefferson Building, Peoria, Illinois 
SATISFACTION DENTAL LABORATORY 
Professional Building, Elgin, Illinois 


L. A. SCHMITT DENTAL LABORATORY 
Illinois National Bank Bldg., Quincy, Illinois 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


H. SWIGARD DENTAL LABORATORY 


Graham Building, Aurora, Illinois 





Prescribe Austenal Micromold Teeth 








“TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











World Traveler 


_Yes the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush has become a world trav- 
eler—carried in the kit of some member of our armed 
forces—doing its part to help keep our fighting men and 
women in tip top shape physically for the hard job ahead 
of them. We are indeed proud of the record the Dr. 
Butler brush is making. 


JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
Distributor of the Dr. Butler Tooth Brush 


7600 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 




















THE BERRY-KOFRON DENTAL LABORATORY CO. 
409 NO. ELEVENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 























The trend is “strength-well placed” 
... for strong, streamlined structure. 
We recommend Procast, Oracast, Mul- 
ticast, Speed and Segment solders. 


ADERER GOLDS 





Julius Aderer, Inc., New York + Chicago 








Save Your Valuable Time 


Know WhatYouAreGetting 


BY 


Sending Your Restorations 


TO 


RELIANCE 
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Why more Dr. Wernet’s Denture Powder 


is used than any other in the world 


SOLUBLE— Because Dr. Wernet’s is 
completely soluble, free of foreign 
matter, it sets up a resilient cushion 
that permits denture to ride close to 
tissues . . . does not establish bulk to 
destroy perfect fit. 


NON-INCRUSTATING— Daily cleaning 
will dissolve and remove a// traces of 
Dr. Wernet’s, leaving no residue to 
incrustate in ridge areas. Insoluble 
powders can set up uneven pressure, 
cause mal-occlusion, the forerunner of 
dread pendulous tissue. 





PURE, NEUTRAL—Chief ingredient in 
Dr. Wernet’s Powder is so pure it is 
used universally as a binder in ice cream. 
Dr. Wernet’s is harmless if swallowed, 
cannotinterfere with digestion, is neither 
acid nor alkaline. 


Dr.Wernet’s 
POWDER 


Adapts the Patient to the Denture 














Our New 


We are processing all of our 
resin cases at a low temperature 
and over a long period of time, 
from eight to ten hours. This 
eliminates checked teeth and 
porosity—two of the greatest 
evils the technician has had to 


contend with. 
With this new technique we 


get a denture more dense, 
stronger and a better shade of 
pink. 

We now. offer you genuine 


methyl methacrylate and all the 
standard resins, Crystolex, Luci- 
tone and Vernonite dentures. 





T. M. CRUTCHER DENTAL LABORATORY 


Box 626 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Ky. 
Write Us for Prices 





HIDHES 


PRICES 


DENTAL 
SCRAP 


GOLDSMITH BROTHERS 
SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


aloe | 





see | 


@ Send your old crowns, bridges, inlays and 
clippings to Goldsmith Brothers... 


@ Send your filings, sweepings, polishings to 


Goldsmith Brothers... 


3 
4 
23 


@ Send your platinum and amalgam scrap to 


Goldsmith Brothers... 


@ ABSOLUTE ACCURACY in testing, assaying 
and weighing to determine value of your ship- 
ment. — 









@ 77 YEARS IN BUSINESS with thousands of 
customers from coast to coast sending shipments 
to us regularly. 


@ CHECKS MAILED SAME DAY SHIPMENTS 
RECEIVED. 


@ You can specify dental gold in exchange if 
you prefer. 
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FOR LONG-TIME 
D LUE P R | N PATIEN T SATISFACTION | 


- 


Scrupulously you 
study the patient's 
prosthetic problem. 
Carefully you work 


out the design of 
the case. You mod- 
ify here... you alter 
there...and the 
“blueprint” is ready. 





NOW WHAT? 


In your community there is a Now you want the case constructed by 
Nobilium Laboratory author- good technicians, “according to plan.” And 
ized to make these strong, re- you will want a denture metal reliable 


r r hopes for the 
silient castings. Why not con- ponent yes erg a . 

sult these dependable crafts- You may solve this dual problem nicely by 
men for an estimate? selecting a laboratory featuring Nobilium, 
the patented chromium cobalt alloy. Be- 
cause it upholds the dentist's reputation 
for good work, Nobilium has a large and 
loyal following ... evidence that this serv- 
iceable alloy performs nobly every func- 
tion implied in the dentist’s “blueprint.” 


NOBILIUM PRODUCTS, INC. 


Philadelphia Chicago 































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: $2.50 for 30 words or less, 
additional words 3 cents each. Mini- 
mum charge is $2.50. Use of key 
number is 50 cents additional. Copy 
must be received by the 25th of each 
month preceding publication. Aduver- 
tisements must be paid for in advance. 


Tue Ixtumnots DenTAL JouURNAL 
6355 Broadway 
Chicago 


AMBassador 3252 











FOR SALE: Dental office and practice in 
Peoria, Illinois. Completely equipped, two 
units and x-ray. To liquidate estate. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity to take over high 
grade practice immediately. Address, L. A. 
Ferdinand, Attorney, 10 North Clark Street, 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE: Northwestern Illinois practice. 
Will sell equipment separately if desired. 
New Weber unit, Model A Ritter x-ray, 
chair, cabinet, sterilizer, extra Ritter engine 
#10, handpieces, burs and forceps. Address 
IDJ 40, Illinois Dental Journal, 6355 
Broadway, Chicago 40. 








‘The highest test average 
of permanently strong, 
non-leaking amalgam 
fillings under all the 
variables of different 
amalgams or amalgam 
procedures has _ been 
made by 


HARPER’S ALLOY AND 
MODERNIZED AMALGAM 
TECHNIC 


1 oz. Bottle $1.60 5 oz. Bottle $7.00 
2—5 oz. Bottles $13.50 


Amalgam Trimmer & Blade $1.50 
Matrix Holder $3.60 


Order from your dealer or 
DR. WM. E. HARPER 


6541 Yale Avenue 
Chicago, Iil. 





Have You 
Bought 
Your Quota 
of 
War Bonds 
This 
Month? 














Liability Policy for private prac- 
tice we issue a special 


MILITARY POLICY 


to the profession in the Armed 
Forces at a 


REDUCED PREMIUM. 




















SURGICAL APPLIANCES INSPIRED 
BY VITALLIUM IN DENTISTRY 


¢ screw 






@ TRADE MARK REG, 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


STANDARD DENTAL LABORATORIES 
OF CHICAGO, INC. 


185 NORTH WABASH AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phone DEArborn 6721-5 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





FOR ANTERIOR RESTORATIONS 
FOR LONGER-LASTING FILLINGS 


Vv 
Vv 
V 
Vv 
V 
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Came into being not long after the turn of the 
century; This leader of adhesives is a dental 
product known and prescribed wherever. 
dentistry is practiced. » 


/ 
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CO-RE-GA ié not advertised to the public. 


COREGA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


208 St. Clair Ave., N.W Cleveland 13, Ohi 


° 
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AND THAT CAN 
BE SERIOUS 


a, 


\ 





Where service suffers for want of essential mate- 


rials, many people are greatly handicapped. 


NOT SO WITH DENTISTRY! 


Gold continues to be available in every form 
necessary to the highest type of service—a noble 


metal, essential in serving a noble profession. 


DEE GOLD IS DEPENDABLE 


Ea H Oo M A s F i 

GENERAL OFFICES DOWNTOWN OLO GOLD 

AND PLANT DEE & O. AND SALES OFFICE 

1900 W. KINZIE ST /4eecious Meta a. 55 E. WASHINGTON ST 
y4@) S| ae C H | e A G 0 4 @)) | ae 








